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INTRODUCTION 


T his is a book which should prove of great assistance 
to those who desire to entertain by means of the 
fascinating art of conjuring, either at home enter- 
tainments or upon the public platform. 

It consists of a series of papers on conjuring, and a 
number of original magical effects, which have been either 
read or demonstrated by the author on public platforms 
or at private gatherings of magical societies in various 
parts of the country, including Birmingham, Bradford, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield. 

There are therefore no theoretical chapters in the book, 
or ' might work if made up ' effects, which may, or may 
not, stand the test of public presentation. 

Every item has been presented by the author, not only 
before the general public, who may generally be relied on 
to give audible expressions of their likes and dislikes, but 
also before meetings of conjurers, where candid criticism 
has resulted in filling up several possible pitfalls and leaving 
everything fairly even and workable. 

Most of my previous works on conjuring have dealt with 
specific subjects, such as paper, match-sticks, handker- 
chiefs, coins, etc. The present volume, however, contains 
a variety of useful effects which, if presented with due 
regard to the methods set forth, should prove entertaining 
to young and old. 

Each item has been described with minute detail, and 
the many illustrations have been designed so that even 
* he who runs may read '. This feature will, I feel sure, be 
appreciated even by experienced performers, who can thus 
test any item without the necessity of having to study 
elaborate literary descriptions. It also enables them to 

ix 



X EFFECTIVE CONJURING 

select more readily those items which would be suitable to 
their programme. 

It is not my intention to enlarge this introduction 
further. It has already explained briefly the kind of 
magical fare set forth in the following pages, and I hope 
that this fare will be satisfying to the appetites of my 
brother-entertainers. 

To all of them I wish, in a magical sense, that ' good 
digestion may wait on appetite, and health on both or, 
in other words, may they find useful and entertaining items 
within the book to satisfy their magical desires, and may 
successful presentation follow. 

Will Blyth 

July ig 28 
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AN ALPHABETICAL OPENING 

EFFECT 

A FEW cards are shown on which are printed certain 
letters of the alphabet. These are distributed 
^ among the audience, who are asked to note the 
particular letter which they hold. 

Attention is drawn to a large hand fixed on a stand ; 
also to a pistol fitted with a large muzzle. The cards are 
collected by the performer, placed in the muzzle of the 
pistol, and fired at the hand. Immediately the letters are 
seen to attach themselves to the thumb and fingers of the 
hand. 

The members of the audience are asked to identify their 
cards, and the performer then points out that the letters 
form a word of greeting, ‘HALLO', with which he pro- 
poses to open his programme of magic. 

He also says that the greeting is intended for every one. 
' All of you ', he emphasizes, at the same time removing the 
initial H and the final O, thereby leaving the word 'ALL' 
displayed on the hand. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

I. Ten cards, two of each, lettered A, H, and O respec- 
tively, and four lettered L, as indicated in Fig. i. 

2. A large hand mounted on a stand. This is similar 
in principle to the old-style ‘ Card Star ' conjuring prop., 
for use with playing cards. This, with the addition of two 
cards bearing full stops, for the sixth point of the star, may 
be substituted, if desired. It is obvious, however, that the 
X s 
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hand provides a novel and up-to-date presentation of the 
efEect. 

The hand is easily cut from wood with a fretsaw. The 
one I have in use was constructed from three-ply wood, 


2 . i ^ ^ 



FIG. I 


coloured a light pink, with dark markings for the finger and 
palm lines. The only really difficult part to construct is 



the spring mechanism for the release of the cards, but the 
result will well repay the trouble of making. 

Elastic or wire springs may be used, but the latter are 
much more durable and reliable, as elastic must, of course, 
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be renewed from time to time, and even then may possibly 
fail at the crucial moment. 

I propose, therefore, to describe the system of wire 
springs which I use, but, if the reader prefers, elastic pulls 
may easily be substituted. 

The construction of the hand is shown in Fig. 2. It will 
be noted that the thumb and fingers are fitted with a metal 
strip, at the top end of which is a small slit for inserting a 
card. At the lower end a steel spring is fixed, which, when 
free, presses the metal strips along the thumb and fingers. 
As this is rather an important part of the mechanism an 
enlarged view is shown in Fig. 3. 



A jointed metal rod release is fixed to the palm of the 
hand. The rod is held in position by the screw eyes 
lettered A and B in Fig. 2. An eyelet is drilled at the 
bottom of the rod, to which is fastened a long black thread, 
passing through the screw eyes C and D. 

When the cards are folded downwards they are held in 
position by the metal rod, as indicated by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 2. A slight pull of the thread is sufficient to release 
the metal rod, when the metal strips, with the cards 
attached, instantly revert to their original ix)sitions. 
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3. A conjurer's pistol, as shown in Fig. 4. 

This may be of the ordinary toy variety, firing a percus- 
sion paper cap. In fact, for drawing-room performances 
this kind of pistol is far preferable, as many people, 
especially ladies, dislike the loud explosive pistols used by 
some performers. 



FIG. 4 


Covering the barrel of the pistol is a blackened cardboard 
cone. This must be made large enough to hold a few cards, 
without any portion of them protruding beyond the muzzle. 
The cone is easily made by making a small cardboard tube 
to fit fairly tightly over the pistol barrel. A plain card- 
board cone is then formed and fixed to the tube with 
strips of strong brown paper. When dry, the whole is 
painted black, and is then ready for use. 

Most conjuring pistols are fitted with a shallow metal 
cup at the muzzle for the purpose of palming away hand- 
kerchiefs, or other small articles, openly placed therein, but 
this is not required for the present effect. 

The cards will of course have to be slightly rounded in 
order to get them into the mouth of the cone. 

WORKING 

The hand is previously prepared by inserting a set of 
the letter cards, arranged to form the word ‘HALLO', 
and fixed in the slits at the ends of the metal strips. These 
are then folded downwards towards the wrist, and held in 
position by the jointed rod, as detailed in Fig. 2. 

The pistol is laid upon the table, near the hand, by the 
side of the thread pull. 
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fhe performer enters and casually shows the duplicate 
set of cards. (It is important to note that no indication 
should be given at this point of the word to be formed by 
the letters.) They are then distributed among the audience, 
who are asked to carefully note their particular card, so 
that they may remember it when they see it again. 

The pistol is then exhibited, and replaced near the 
thread, in its former position. 



FIG. 5 


The cards are collected forthwith from the audience and 
held in the right hand. The performer now states that he 
will endeavour to shoot the cards into the centre of the 
open hand. 

The pistol is taken up, with the thread, in the left hand, 
and the cards loaded into the muzzle. The pistol is 
transferred to the right hand, the thread being retained in 
the left hand, which falls naturally to the side and should 
be away from the audience. 
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The pistol is now fired at the open hand, and, at the samp 
time, the thread is pulled with the left hand. This releases 
the metal rod, and the cards immediately appear at the 
thumb and finger tips, forming the greeting 'HALLO', 
as shown in Fig. 5. 

The pistol is laid down upon the table, muzzle from 
audience. The sudden appearance of the cards in the hand 
is so startling that it is extremely unlikely the audience 
will suspect that the pistol still holds another set of cards. 



FIG. 6 


The audience are now asked to identify their cards, to 
prove that the cards actually selected were used, and the 
performer proceeds to say that the greeting is intended for 
' all ', at the same time removing the H and O, and leaving 
'ALL' at the tips of the middle fingers, as shown in 
Fig. 6. 
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PATTER 

' Ladies and gentlemen, for my opening item this evening 
I am going to use a few cards bearing certain letters of the 
alphabet. [Produce cards and shuffle them, or, if preferred, 
show casually,) I should like to have some of these cards 
selected for my experiment. [Get several members of the 
atdience to take a card, finally handing the last card to some one, ) 

' Now, will you each please make a mental note of the 
letter you have selected ? The last gentleman of course 
did not have much of a choice, but I should like him to 
memorize the letter he has, just the same. It is important 
that, later on, you should have no difficulty in claiming the 
selected letter as your own. [Take up pistol and exhibit) 
If anyone present happens to be nervous of firearms, they 
need have no fear of this. I can assure you that its bark 
is mild, and its bite is milder. It certainly looks rather 
ferocious, but it is quite docile. [Replace pistol near thread) 

* Please let me have your cards, and don't fail to remember 
your letter. [Collect cards and hold in right hand) I am 
going to make use of these cards as ammunition. [Take 
up the pistol and thread in the left hand, and load the cards 
into the muzzle of the cone. Then take pistol in the right 
hand, retaining the thread in the left hand) 

* I want to direct your attention to the hand on the plat- 
form. This is an opening effect, therefore I am using an 
open hand. I propose to fire the letters into the open 
hand. One ! Two ! Three ! [Fire pistol, pull thread, 
then replace pistol upon the table) 

' Good shot ! First you had the open hand ; now you 
have the greeting. This is intended for every one present, 
young and old ; ladies, gentlemen, girls, boys, and any 
others who may be here — all of you — ^it must be so, since 
the hand says so. [Remove the H and 0) 

* And now, having extended the open hand, and made my 
greeting, I will take you for a little trip into the wonderful 
realms of magic. . . 



MAGICAL OPENINGS 


(As read and demonstrated by the Author on ' Helpful Hints • 
Night at the Magic Circle) 

I N his Magical Miscellany Mr. Naldrett quotes : ' The 
beginning is half the job *, and indeed many magicians 
have felt the force of this truism when mapping out a 
programme for an evening’s entertainment. A magician 
is naturally anxious to create a good impression at the 
outset. The difficulty is, however, to find the right item 
which will give pleasure, entertainment, and at the same 
time provide that atmosphere of mystery so essential in a 
magical entertainment. 

‘ The beginning is half the job.’ Agreed. And I 
submit, by the way, that the other half of the job is in the 
finale — ^the matter sandwiched between the Alpha and 
Omega being fairly easy to arrange. 

This paper consists in the enumeration and demonstra- 
tion of one or two magical openings from my repertoire. 
Possibly some of those present may be able to follow with 
suggestions for improvement, or furnish examples of 
openings which they employ. 

Several text-books on magic advocate the delivery of a 
short introductory speech as a preliminary to a magical 
performance, as though the audience were not aware of 
the purpose for which they had forgathered together and 
needed some enlightenment from the platform. Some of 
the suggested introductory speeches certainly read very 
well in print, but an all-important factor is the personality 
which accompanies the delivery. It is by no means an 
easy matter to hold the interest of an audience by mere 
words — ^however well chosen — ^when they have assembled 
for the purpose of witnessing the wondrous artifices oi 
magic. On the other hand, it is certainly not advisable 
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to place one's best effect first, in order to create an initial 
favourable impression, and follow on with inferior fare. 
The concluding trick should undoubtedly be the magician's 
best effect, and the whole performance should be a succes 
sion of increasing wonders, leading to the 'culminating 
wonder of all, as a grand finale. 

My ideal of a good opening is, a dignified entry, a neat 
bow of salutation, and at once to business. It will be 
found that magical openings may be roughly divided into 
two classes : 

1. Magical openings, with patter. 

2. Silent magical openings. 

The latter class is perhaps the most difficult, and is more 
suited to stage than to drawing-room performances. 
Lewis Davenport is a splendid exponent of a silent magical 
opening, which is used as an introduction to a masterly 
magical programme. Oswald Williams, on the other 
hand, opens with a clever vanish of a glass of water from 
the top of a bamboo rod, which is followed by a most 
enjoyable patter-annotated magical performance. Not a 
word is spoken during the opening item : none is necessary 
— ^it would spoil a startling effect of pure magic. The 
patter items which follow are in the performer's own 
inimitable style, and form a striking contrast to the silent 
opening, the combination being very effective. 

My favourite patter openings are in the form of some 
verses, interspersed with magical effects. One that particu- 
larly appeals to me is the 

NAME, BOUQUET, AND FLAG OPENING 

I have used this opening with continued success for 
many years, and am now describing it in minutest detail 
for the benefit of beginners as well as advanced students 
of magic. It is t 3 rpical of the style of opening which has 
been the subject of the foregoing paragraphs. 
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The idea for the opening was taken from the Wizard's 
Armual for 1914, and those who take the trouble to look 
up that entry will find that many alterations have been 
made and an entire verse added in the present version. 

The performer enters, holding in his hands a square of 
velvet, as seen in Fig. 7. He advances to the front of the 




FIG. 7 

platform, makes a bow to the audience, saying : ‘ Just 
by way of introduction, a short poem illustrated with 
magical effects entitled * The Unseen, Seen ' : 

' Ladies and gentlemen, your attention I claim, 

Will you kindly look here ? and notice my name ? 

I am known to society, a conjurer deep. 

And into some mysteries will give you a peep.' 

— ^The square of velvet is the one with the drop flap, 
as described and illustrated in More Magic, page no. In 
the present case, however, the name of the performer is 
painted on the drop flap with white paint, in place of 
the cards outhned by Professor Hoffmann. The flap is 
released during the recital of the second line, when the 
square of velvet appears, as shown in Fig. 8.) Performer 
then continues : 

* 111 explain my performance as onward I run. 

But will leave it to you to find out " how it's done ". 
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Though each item as clear as crystal will be. 

Yet the closer you watch the less you will see. 

' Perhaps you would like a pretty effect I 
Please, don't think that this is the best I can get ; 

For I’U demonstrate further my magical powers, 

By producing before you these wonderful flowers.' 

{Note , — ^The recital of the last line of the above accom- 
panies the production of a large bouquet of feather flowers. 
This should be loaded down the leg of the trousers, with 
the end of the stalk, ringed and covered with black material, 
slightly protruding between the second and third button 
opening of the vest. During the recital of the second line 
of the third verse the square of velvet is brought nearer to 


WILL 

BLYTH 




FIG. 8 

the vest, the performer looking down at the outside of the 
velvet, to where, of course, he is at that moment directing 
the attention of the audience. While this is taking place 
the performer, imder cover of the square of velvet, inserts 
his right thumb into the ringed end of the feather bouquet. 
This is duly produced as the last line of the third verse is 
being delivered. The feather flowers will be foimd to 
hold together very compactly in the clothing, and, as soon 
as they are released, open to fairly laige proportions. The 
unexpected appearance of the bright-coloured flowers from 
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out of the sombre square velvet covering makes a brilliant 
contrast which is very effective.) Performer proceeds : 

'I roll up my sleeves, so that now you can tell 

My right hand is empty, my left hand as well. 

But I rub them together, and wave in the skies. 

Now, if you look very closely, you'll see something rise. 

'Tis a sinall silken square, the best of the pack, 

On which sun never sets — ^the Union Jack I ' 

{Note . — ^As indicated by the foregoing lines, the hands 
are both shown to be empty, and finally the Union Jack is 
produced. The flag is rolled up into a ball, the end being 
tucked under one of the folds, so that it may be opened 
easily when required. The badled flag may be either 
tucked under the bottom of the performer's vest, on the 
right side (this is what is commonly known as being 

* vested '), or it may be secured by a chp to the back of the 
right trousers leg. An excellent clip for the purpose is the 

* Excelsior ' chp, illustrated and described by Professor 
Hoffmann in Later Magic, page 54. When the right hand 
is being shown empty, the right side of the performer is 
turned shghtly towards the audience. After showing, 
the right hand is dropped to the side, and a half-right turn 
made, thus turning the left side to the audience ; at the 
same time the left hand is held upwards and shown to 
be empty. These movements are perfectly natural, and 
provide ample opportunity for the right hand to secure 
the balled flag while the left hand is being shown. The 
two hands are then brought together and the flag finally 
developed. 

Another poetic opening on somewhat similar lines which 
I have compiled is 


A GIRL IN A BOAT 

Having proved the effectiveness of this opening on many 
occasions, I am now broadcasting it for the benefit of 
brother-magicians. The properties required are : 
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1. A red/green colour-changing handkerchief. 

2. Separate red and green handkerchiefs. 

3. Candlestick, with candle and a box of matches. 

The red handkerchief is * balled ' and concealed in the 
cover of the partly opened match-box. The candlestick 
with candle is standing on the performer's table, and the 
partly opened box of matches, containing the balled hand- 
kerchief, is lying close to the candlestick. The green 
handkerchief is concealed in the top portion of the per- 
former's left trousers pocket. Performer enters with the 
red/green changing handkerchief concealed in his right 
hand, which also holds the wand. He commences thus : 

‘ Just by way of introduction, a short poem with magical 
effects entitled A Girl in a Boat ", after the late Jerome K. 
Jerome. I might perhaps say a long way after ; therefore 
I shall say nothing of the dog Montmorency : 

* A little maiden by the sea 

One day went for a row. 

She did not notice at the time 

The weather-glass was low. 

Upon this maiden's fair young face/ 

(Performer here points to his face, saying : * The face 
without the fair young I ') 

* A modest blush was seen.' 

(Here take the magic wand in the left hand, and hold out the 
red side of the colour-changing handkerchief, saying : ' This 
will serve to represent the blush.') 

‘ But when the boat began to roll, 

It turned (change handkerchief to green) a vivid green.* 

(Place colour-changing handkerchief at the bottom of the 
left trousers pocket.) ‘ Now the great question of the 
moment is, where has the red handkerchief gone ? Well, 
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I don't mind telling you. It has dropped into my candle. 
Possibly a little warmth may induce it to reappear. {LigM 
candle and produce red silk handkerchief,) Here is the 
blush, quite secure again. By the way, have you noticed 
how very difl&cult it is to retain a blush ? It really is, but 
I will try to keep this one by tying it to the green handker- 
chief. {Take the green handkerchief from the top of the left 
trousers pocket, and tie, by means of a false double knot, to 
the red handkerchief,) Just another little spasm of poetry. 
{Hold the tied red and green handkerchiefs by the opposite 
corner of the green handkerchief,) 

* To keep this modest blush secure IVe tried. 

Yet, see, how easily it comes untied I ' 

{Shake handkerchiefs apart, allowing the red one to fall to the 
floor.) 

A very popular opening, and one that I have often used, 
is the ' Tom and Restored Wand '. This is so well known 
and is described in so many books of magic, that I do not 
think it necessary to enlarge upon it here. I should like, 
however, in passing, to mention the splendid improvement 
introduced recently by a member of the Magic Circle, 
After wrapping up the wand in a piece of paper, it 
was commanded to disappear. The paper roll was then 
unwrapped, to show that the wand actually had disap- 
peared. This move will be appreciated by those who are 
accustomed to the ordinary method of crumpling up the 
paper into a ball and throwing it on one side. 

A very pretty, convincing, and effective opening is 
‘ The Story of the Willow Pattern Plate by Alec Bell, 
published in More Magical Experiments. The introductory 
patter is very apt : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, my first 
problem I shall call ‘‘Making an Impression" ', etc., etc., 
and the performer then proceeds to make an impression — 
not only in the process of the trick on some white paper, 
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but on the audience as well. In my opinion this is an 
excellent opening of pure magic. 

For a simple yet good opening the ' Die, Ball, and Box ’ 
trick is hard to beat. It has the advantage of being little 
known in that combination, and it is rather easy to ' put 
it over ' almost anywhere. The properties required are 

1. A shell die, with cover. 

2. Duplicate shell die and single die box. 

3. Two balls or eggs and a piece of brown paper. 

The single die box has a top and bottom lid, one being 
slightly smaller than the other. When the larger lid is 
removed, the shell die, presumably solid, may be removed 
from the box. When the smaller lid is removed, the box 
is shown to be ‘ empty At the commencement the die 
box, containing the shell die, is standing on the performer's 
table. This die box has the smaller lid removed and 
contains one of the balls. The second ball is concealed 
underneath the other shell die, the cover lying near. The 
performer opens thus : 

‘ Wondrous results are achieved by the aid of the magic 
wand. Just a little illustration with a ball (show ball in 
the box) and a die. (Tap die with the wand) The die I 
shall place in this empty cover. (Place cover over shell die) 
Here is the ball in the box, and the lid will make all secure. 
(Remove and replace ball in box; secure with lid) In 
order to make things even more secure, I will wrap the 
box in this piece of brown paper. (This move enables the 
performer to reverse the box unobserved) With a touch of 
my magic wand I command a change to take place. Here 
you see the ball (lift cover with the die, and expose the ball) 
while in the box is the die. (Unwrap paper, open larger lid 
and remove from the box the shell die, with concealed ball) 
All done by pure magic. Now to greater wonders ', 
etc., etc. 


Of silent openings I have used but one. This is the 
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‘Disappearing Gloves and Bouquet’ opening, and the 
procedure is as follows : 

The wand is lying partly over the servante, at the rear. 
Performer enters whistling, hat on his head, and his hands 
encased in a pair of white gloves. A bouquet of spring 
flowers is attached to the inside of the centre of one of the 
gloves. The performer, still whistling, proceeds to remove 
the plain glove, and apparently places it into the gloved 
hand. Actually, however, it is palmed in the other hand, 
and dropped upon the servante in the act of picking up the 
wand. The closed gloved hand is touched with the wand, 
opened, and shown to be empty. The wand is replaced 
upon the table, and the other glove, with the bouquet, 
removed from the hand. The bouquet is thus developed, 
the glove being hidden amid the flowers. 
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EFFECT 

A NUMBER of large dominoes are placed m a wooden 
frame, which is fitted with a door. The frame 
permits of the dominoes being withdrawn singly 
from the bottom, and replaced at the top, while the door 
is closed. 

At the side of the frame are a number of holes into 
which the mystic circle fits. Each of these holes is opposite 
one of the dominoes in the frame. 

While the performer’s back is turned, a member from 
the audience removes any desired number of dominoes 
from the bottom of the frame to the top. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the door of the frame is closed, so that the 
performer is unable to see the dominoes within, the mystic 
circle indicates the exact number of dominoes which have 
been transferred. 

A cardboard box containing some numbered cards is 
handed to the assistant. He selects one of the numbers, 
which is placed in the box and the lid closed. The mystic 
circle is stood on the lid of the box for a moment, and then 
indicates the selected number. 

Lastly, the assistant is asked to think of a nmnber, while 
the mystic circle is placed against his forehead. The 
number mentally selected by the assistant is then correctly 
foretold by the mystic circle. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

I. A wooden disk, having on one side a representation of 
the signs of the zodiac, and on the other a smaller disk to 
act as a stud, as shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 

2. A wooden stand or frame, fitted with a door, as 
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shown in Figs, ii and 12. The dimensions given are taken 
from the stand that I use when performing this trick, but 

THE mystic CIRCLE 



FIG. 9 


of course these dimensions may be altered to suit the taste 
or requirements of individual performers. 


SIDE View 


FACE 
OF \ 

CIRCLE 


FIG. 10 

The holes on the left hand side of the frame are drilled 
with a brace and bit, and are made just large enough to 
hold the stud of the disk shown in Fig. 10. 
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The slot at the bottom of the door is for the purpose of 
finahling the dominoes to be withdrawn from the frame 
when the door is closed. 


FRA^ME.vVlTrt DOOR CLOSED 



FIG. II 


3. Ten dominoes similar to Fig. 13. These are marked 
with spots, numbering one to ten, as set out in Fig. 12 , 
Each of the dominoes has a round-headed screw fixed 
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in the centre, so that it may be easily withdrawn from the 
frame. 

4. Nine cards, each bearing a large number, as shown in 
Fig. 14. 



It is important to print the numbers in large, bold 
figures, in order that they may be readily seen by the whole 
of the audience, 
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5* A shallow cardboard box, with lid, as shown in 
Fig. 15. This is made just large enough to hold the nine 
numbered cards. 
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WORKING 

The whole secret of the trick is very simple. It consists 
in the fact that the dominoes are arranged in numerical 
Older, although this is not so apparent to the audience as 
it would be were ordinary numerals used. The performer 
has merely to note the position of the ten-spot domino, 
and the number of spots on the domino occupying that 
position after the transfers have been made will indicate 
the exact number of dominoes that have been transferred. 

At the commencement the dominoes are lying upon the 
table, apparently in any order. They are placed in the 
frame in numerical order, reading upwards. The dominoes 
are actually in order on the table, so that the performer 
may pick them up without any hesitation. Commence- 
ment may be made with any figure, but the remainder must 
follow in correct order. Thus, if 7 is the first inserted, 
this must be followed by 8, 9, 10, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Now, supposing that the dominoes are set in the frame, 
as indicated in Fig. 12, the performer would notice the 
position of the ten-spot domino, which is at No. 5. The 
door is then closed, and, while the performer turns his 
back, a member from the audience transfers, say, three 
dominoes, from the bottom to the top of the frame. 

The performer passes the mystic circle slowly over the 
holes, and on reaching No. 5 allows his hand to vibrate. 
Claiming that by this method the mystic circle has indicated 
its decision, the performer fixes the stud in No. 5 hole. 
The door is opened, and the three-spot domino, which is 
opposite the mystic circle, shows that the number of 
dominoes transferred has been divined correctly. 

With regard to the remaining two phases of the effect, 
it is obvious that by previously placing the stud in the 
hole opposite the ten-spot domino the number of transfers 
made, whether by the selection of numbered cards or 
mental selection by an assistant, are correctly indicated. 

The circle should not be placed in position at any time 
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until the door of the frame has been closed. The performer 
must note the number of the hole opposite the ten-spot 
domino when the door is open. The fact that the dominoes 
are not visible when the mystic circle is fixed to the frame 
adds greatly to the mystification of the audience. 

PATTER 

' Ladies and gentlemen, I shall now have much pleasure 
in presenting to you the latest magical illusion entitled 
" The Mystic Circle Will a lady and a gentleman 
kindly come forward and act as a committee of investiga- 
tion on behalf of the audience ? . . . Thank you. . . . 

' I would point out that the whole of the apparatus 
used, apart from the mystic circle itself, is very simple. 
It consists merely of ten dominoes and this frame to hold 
them — all made of lignum vulgaris, which is the highbrow 
appellation (ahem !) for common wood. Will you please 
give these a thorough examination. [Allow the frame and 
some of the dominoes to he examined.) The dominoes are 
placed in at the top of the frame and drawn out from the 
bottom. [Place dominoes in the frame.) You will notice 
that they cannot be seen when the door is closed. [Demon- 
strate.) Now for the mystic circle ! I cannot hand it out 
for inspection, for if it were roughly handled at any time 
the deUcate mechanism of the interior might get injured. 
Here it is ! Heavily jewelled in twelve holes I [Dramati- 
cally, to supposed limelight operator ;) Spot lime, centre, 
please. Thank you. [Hold out the mystic circle, with 
forced carefulness.) A truly wonderful contrivance ! It 
can do almost anything but talk (That, it leaves to Ma !), 
and it possesses wonderful divining powers. For instance, 
it is able to indicate how many dominoes have been trans- 
ferred from the bottom to the top of the frame. I will 
ask you, sir, while my back is turned, to remove any number 
of dominoes you like and transfer them, one at a time, to 
the top. I will first close the door, so that I shall not be 
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able to see the dominoes and assist the mystic circle in 
any way. {Note position of ten-spot domino, and close door 
of the frame) Now I will turn my back. Please excuse 
it — ^it is the best one I possess ! Now please transfer the 
dominoes, and the mystic circle will then indicate, by the 
best means at its command, how many dominoes have 
been transferred. . . . (Assistant transfers the dominoes) 
Have you finished ? . . . Thank you. Now for the 
divination. (Pass the mystic circle slowly over the holes and 
allow it to vibrate over the correct hole) Ah ! there appears 
to be a subtle magnetic attraction here. You evidently 
want to rest here, do you ? (Place the stud in hole, and 
open the door) The number of spots opposite the mystic 
circle is four, and that is how it indicates how many 
dominoes were transferred. Is that number correct 
sir ? ... It is ! Thank you. 

' The mystic circle also possesses most wonderful penetra- 
tive powers. I will prove this by means of these numbered 
cards. (Hold out cards to the audience) Each of them is 
provided with what I might term ** a back seat number 
that is, they can be seen quite well at the bottom of the 
hall, which will enable you all to follow the demonstration. 
(Introduce the cardboard box) These numbers just fit into 
this box. (To assistant) Now, while I turn my back 
once more, will you please take the cards in your hand, 
place any figure you select on top, and put them back in 
the box, with the selected card uppermost ? Just hold oui 
the box to the audience, so that they can see what card 
you have selected, and then replace the lid. I will close 
the door of the frame as before. (Close door, after making 
a mental note of the number opposite the ten-spot domino) 
I now place the mystic circle on top of the box, and by 
its wonderful penetrative powers it is able to see the 
selected numbered card. (Place the circle on top of the box 
for a moment, and then fix it on the frame, as before) Now 
that it has the correct number, it must indicate that to all 
of us on the frame. Ah 1 there is the subtle magnetic 
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attraction again. Now before I open the door we will 
transfer the number of dominoes in accordance with the 
selected number. Will you please open the lid of the box 
and call out the number— Three I Thank you. Then I 
will transfer three of the dominoes from the bottom to the 
top of the frame. [Transfer the dominoes and then open 
the door.) Again it is correct, for you see that it has placed 
itself opposite the three-spot domino. (Notice position 
of ten-spot domino, and redose door) 

‘The mystic circle is also a thought reader. (To the 
lady assistant.) Will you, madam, please think of a 
certain number of dominoes you would like to transfer ? 
If you will allow me, I will just hold the mystic circle to 
your forehead for a moment while you think of your 
number. . . . Thank you. (Hold to forehead for a moment 
and then fix in frame as before.) Again the subtle influence, 
and it rests here. Now, madam, will you please transfer 
the number of dominoes you selected. . . . Two ! That 
was the number ? . . . Thank you. (Open door of frame.) 
Of course it was, for here you see the mystic circle again 
in its proper indicating position, opposite the two-spot 
domino, proving that my claim as to its wonderful powers 
was quite justified.’ 



COMBINATION OF MAGICAL EFFECTS 


P ROBABLY the majority of magicians will agree 
that a pleasing combination of effects is a great 
factor towards ensuring a successful show. Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann wrote in Modern Magic that the artistic 
combination of two or three different tricks enhances the 
effect of the whole. He suggested that, in arranging an 
entertainment, the performer should continually bear this 
principle in mind, and see to it that his programme con- 
sisted not of a number of unconnected tricks, but of a 
series of group of tricks. 

Some present-day performers go farther than this, and 
make a speciality of one group of tricks throughout their 
entire performance, and, it might be added, with marked 
success and maintenance of interest on the part of the 
audience from start to finish. To cite a few specialists, 
there is Gus Fowler, with his wonderful, unique watch 
act, and his pert catchworded advertisement, ‘ Still doing 
time ’ ; Nelson Downs, the great coin manipulator ; 
Chas. Lewis, with his clever paper-tearing act ; Le Dair, 
who has captivated numerous audiences with * Match 
Tricks with Match-sticks ' ; Billy O'Connor, Tom Fagan, 
with their special card acts, etc. etc. 

Possibly the responsibility for the fault of presenting a 
programme of separate short effects lies largely with the 
dealers in conjuring apparatus. Of course they are out to 
sell their goods, and in most cases the catalogue descriptions 
of tricks, with their attendant camouflage and elaborate 
woodcuts, convey the impression to a novice that each 
trick as listed and described should be presented as a 
separate item, instead of, in most cases, merely providing 
the conjurer with a small accessory or minor effect. This 
idea, once inculcated, is somewhat difficult to disperse, 

t6 
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especially among those who do not belong to the Magic 
Circle and have not the advantage of witnessing the 
demonstrations of brother-conjurers. Take, for instance, 
the paper cone for the production of flowers. The cata- 
logue description of this, under the title of ‘ The Enchanted 
Cone ', reads ; 

* The performer takes a piece of cartridge paper, and 
makes it into a cone before the audience. This he shows 
to be perfectly empty, his sleeves being turned up, and 
his arms perfectly bare. He then gently shakes it over a 
basket, when at once a shower of beautiful various-coloured 
flowers proceed from it, flUing the basket to overflowing.* 

Here, then, we have what is apparently a complete trick 
and, as far as most magicians are concerned, quite 
‘ sufficient evil for the day thereof * if followed hterally, 
since the re-packing of De Kolta flowers from a basket 
‘ filled to overflowing * is by no means a small matter. 
However, here is the foundation for a floral act which I 
propose to build up, in order to give a practical illustration 
of the principle of the combination of magical effects. 

ARRANGING A COMBINATION 

The first step to be taken in arranging a specialized 
group of tricks is to look through one's conjuring props., in 
order to see what may be utilized for the purpose, and, 
further, to consider what extras it would be advisable to 
purchase. Just come with me and have a look through 
my props. Here is an old emission of the tinsmith, 
purchased nearly thirty years ago, catalogued under the 
name of ‘ The Floral Wonder or ' The Ladies* Dehght *. 
This is the catalogue description by which I fell : ‘A rnnall 
pot filled with moss is shown to the audience. Some magic 
seeds are now’ sprinkled over it, and a handsome japanned 
cover is then placed over it for a few seconds, to allow the 
seed to grow. When the cover is taken off a beautiful 
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little plant is found to have grown/ Given as a separate 
item, this trick, notwithstanding the florid description, is 
haurdly worthy of a place in a children's programme, but it 
will fit in with a combination of floral magical effects. 

Here, again, is a bundle of spiked flowers, sold as 
‘ The Enchanted Flower Garden ', with this description : 
* A gentleman's hat having been borrowed and shown to be 
perfectly empty, the performer suddenly produces from it 
a beautiful flower, which he drops from his hand, and it 
takes root upright in the floor. He continues producing 
these, one by one, until the stage has the appearance of a 
flower garden. This forms a pretty and novel effect, 
which can be performed either in public or private, on a 
carpet or ordinary floor.' These flowers will serve very 
well in our combination. 

This large drawer box will make a very good substitute 
for a greenhouse for the production of De Kolta flowers, 
in addition to those produced from the paper cone. The 
latter may, however, be made to look more unprepared if, 
instead of cartridge paper, ordinary magazine paper is 
used. The best method is to form a pocket on one of the 
pages of a weekly magazine by pasting half a similar sheet 
down on the upper half, with a sht in the top left-hand 
comer to form the mouth of the pocket. This may then 
be loaded with De Kolta flowers. Large-size flowers are 
best suited for this purpose, less being required for the 
load ; consequently the re-packing after the performance 
is not such a lengthy operation. If properly arranged 
upon a slotted cardboard stand, nine of these l^ge blooms 
will be ample for the production from the cone. The 
method of forming the cone from a magazine is shown in 
Fig. i6. Fig. 17 shows the formation of the slotted 
cardboard stand. 

The drawer box should be lying open upon the table, 
with a load of small De Kolta flowers in the inner drawer 
and a silk handkerchief filling the outer drawer, which 
must be open. This arrangement of the drawer box enables 
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the performer to arrange for the production of the flowers 
to take place without his having to touch the box. An 
assistant from the audience is invited to take the hand- 
kerchief from the drawer box, sprinkle some magic seeds 
inside the empty drawer, and close it. He is then instructed 
to germinate the seeds into flowers with a touch of the magic 
wand, and to open the drawer. ... * He is absolutely 
astounded at the wonderful wealth of blossoms that 
appear before him ' {vide catalogue). 

PR E PAIRED PAMPER FOR COt4E 



Finally, this red rose in the comer of the cupboard, to 
which is attached a piece of elastic, will provide still another 
trick for the combination. I refer to the ‘ Flower in the 
Buttonhole' as a trick , notwithstanding the^fact that a 
conjuring catalogue describes it as * a capital opening 
illusion \ Yet, at the modest price of fivepence, post 
free sixpence, with full directions, one would certainly not 
expect to obtain an illusion, as the word is generally 
understood nowadays. 

That disposes of my stock of props, which are suitable 
for the combination. Now for a search through the 
dealers' catalogues for anything likely to add to the 
effectiveness of the act. From these I select * The Plant 
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from the Japanese Trays ' and ' The Enchanted Candle 
and the Fairy Bouquet.' 

In many tricks it is advisable to offer some reason for 
the wonderful effects obtained, even though it requires a 
severe stretch of imagination on the part of the audience 
to follow it. Therefore for a magical floral effect what can 
be better than to ascribe the wonderful creations to the 
potency of magic seeds ? A box marked ' SEEDS ' in 
large letters looks rather convincing, and a further piece 

CAROBOA.RO BTAHO 



of comedy misdirection is afforded by the introduction o; 
a tin of * magic fertilizer ' — ^actually an empty baking- 
powder tin 1 I 

Of course we shall require a title for the act. You 
may be terse and simply call it ‘The Magic Seeds ' or ‘ The 
Fairy Flowers '. On the other hand, you may rise to 
greater heights and show that you;^at least think something 
of the act by calling it ‘The Enchanted Flowers of the 
Chaldeans ' or ‘ Flora's Fertile Seeds and Magic Fertilizer '. 
The act is now written up as a combination of floral magic, 
and you must please yourself with regard to its embeUish- 
ment. 


PRESENTATION AND PATTER 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, probably many of you are 
interested in gardening, and therefore realize that it requires 
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a little patience to raise the flower from the seed. I have 
been fortunate, however, in obtaining some magic seeds 
(performer introduces the box marked ' SEEDS which 
germinate very rapidly, in addition to which they grow 
an5rwhere. I simply have to use a little of this fertilizer 
on the seeds. (Performer holds up the empty baking-powder 
tin.) This is really a wonderful preparation. I saw it 
advertised on a hoarding warranted to make any flour 
rise ", and, as I wanted my flowers to rise, I purchased a 
tin. It is prepared by a gentleman of the name of Borwick. 
As a preliminary I will place one of the magic seeds upon 
the buttonhole of my coat ; a dash of the fertilizer, a 
touch of the magic wand, and, behold, the blossom 
appeareth! (Flower appears in performer's buttonhole.) 
Of course, if you want more flowers you have to use more 
seeds. I am now going to use this paper as an incubator, 
(Exhibit copy of magazine, with prepared pocket containing 
the packet of spring flowers.) It was purchased for the 
present sus—er— auspicious occasion, regardless of expense 
(a very cheap magazine should be used), and, as it belongs to 
me, of course you will not mind if I tear off a page. (Per- 
former tears off prepared page and forms cone.) Just a few 
seeds into the incubator. (Tip seed box into mouth of cone) 
Now a little of the fertilizer (shake the empty baking powder 
tin over the cone), a touch with the magic wand, and the 
flowers appear. (Large spring flowers produced and dis- 
played upon the slotted hoard.) These seeds are also capable 
of producing complete plants, either in a pot or in a garden. 
I will now set some of the seeds in this little tin. (Show 
bottom portion of the " Floral Wonder ".) Just a sprinkle 
of the fertilizer. Of course, you all know that mushrooms 
grow better in the dark, and so do these magic seeds. I 
shall therefore place this tin cover over them, I might 
perhaps call it " the incubator Now a touch with the 
magic wand, and (lift cover and expose plant and flowers) 
here is the plant, with its flowers in full bloom. Now 
for a few plants in the garden. This time I will make use 
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of another dieet of paper for an incubator. {Tear off sheet 
of paper and lay it upon the table, near the edge. Then take 
up the paper again, together with the bundle of flower darts 
from the servante, and make into a roll) A few seeds 
{appear to drop seeds inside roll of paper), again some of 
the fertilizer {sprinkle as before), and the essential touch 
with the magic wand, when, lo I the garden appeareth. 
{Extract the darts, one at a time, from the roll of paper, and 
distribute about the platform) Of course anybody could 
produce these flowers, provided that they had the seeds, 
fertilizer, and the magic wand. Now, to prove this state- 
ment, if one of you will kindly step forward you may test 
the truth of this by growing some of the seeds yourself. . . . 
Thank you, sir. You shall demonstrate how to grow some 
of these magic seeds in a greenhouse. {Performer points 
to the drawer box) This box will do for the greenhouse. 
It happens to be red instead of green, but that is a mere 
detail. Take out the handkerchief, please, and drop some 
magic seeds into the greenhouse. What is that ? . . . 
You cannot see any seeds ! Of course you cannot, other- 
wise they would not be different from the ordinary common 
or garden seeds. Please remember that these are magic 
seeds, and, as you may have heard, by their fruits ye 
shall know them In this instance, however, they 
happen to be known by their flowers ! Please add a little 
fertilizer and then close the greenhouse door, or, in other 
words, please close the drawer. Now give a touch with 
the magic wand. . . . That's right ! Now open the 
greenhouse door. . , . There! You see that you have 
been as successful as I was in generating the magic seeds. 

' Just another example, winch I will carry out in a 
prominent position, so that you may all see the full effect. 
This time I shall plant some seeds on the top of my candle. 
{Performer empties the seed box carelessly over the candle) 
Rather careless, I am afraid. Some of the seeds have 
fallen upon the tray. Well, they may stay there for the 
moment. I will deal with them presently. Here is the 
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fertilizer, and I will cover this tin tube over the candle, to 
act as an incubator. {Sprinkle fertilizer over candle, then 
cover with tin tube) In case the other candlestick feels 
somewhat out of it, here is a little paper candle for it to 
hold. {Roll up small piece of paper and place it in the empty 
candlestick) To make them both outwardly alike I will 
place an incubator over this one also. ... A touch with 
the magic wand, and, lo ! the seeds have matured. {Pro- 
duce flowers by removing the tin tube.) A touch on this 
one, and you notice that the paper candle has changed into 
the genuine article. {Remove tin tube and reveal duplicate 
candle) Just as a finale I will generate the seeds which I 
carelessly spilt upon the tray. A little fertilizer. {Sprinkle 
as before) The other tray I will use as the incubator. 
Now with a touch of the magic wand we get the crowning 
glory of the wonderful magic seeds.' {Produce plant of 
flowers from the Japanese trays) 



SMALL DETAILS IN MAGIC 


I T has been stated that it is attention to small details that 
makes a magician, and observation certainly confirms 
this. The carelessness of some aspirants to magical 
fame in attending to some small detail in presentation has 
not only often spoilt a good effect but, what is worse, has 
exposed the method of working to a crowd. This neglect 
is not confined to the tyro, for even old-timers are not 
immune from it. 

There are two quotations which a magician might always 
bear in mind : 

‘ The pitcher that went oft to the well got cracked at last.' 

' Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.* 

In short, be always on your guard to see that no small 
detail is overlooked which might endanger the successful 
working of a trick. There should never arise a sort of 
cocksuredness over the presentation of any effect, no 
matter how many times it may be given. 

It has frequently been said that the best performers 
sometimes fail. So they do ; but if the cause of these 
occasional failures could be traced, it would doubtless be 
found that the majority of them are due to carelessness in 
some small detail. 

An enumeration of some of these small details may 
prove of interest and benefit to magicians, but of course 
it is only possible to indicate a few of these tripping stones. 
Some may be considered trivial, but experience and observa- 
tion teach that failure often results through their neglect. 

All apparatus should be frequently examined to ensure 
smooth working. It was the failure to do this that resulted 
in the death of one of the greatest magicians of modem 
times, Chung Ling Soo. Ever5^hing should have constant 
supervision, from the large stage apparatus down to the 
elastic of the small handkerchief pull. 

34 
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A final look round should be given before the i)erfonnance 
commences. Some time ago a performer who works the 
' Wine and Water ' trick failed to produce the the * wine ' at 
the proper moment. Too late he remembered that he had 
forgotten to put the drops of phenolphthalein in the 
tumbler. Again, at a competition held some years ago at 
the Maskelyne Theatre of Mystery the curtain rose on one 
performer whose table was hack to the atidience ! — the 
black-art pocket being prominently displayed. In both 
cases a final look roimd would have prevented disaster. 

There are many small details in performing that might 
be referred to, such, for instance, as in placing the wand 
under the arm prior to the palming of an article. It makes 
all the difference as to how this is done. The wand should 
slope downwards from back to front, otherwise the palmed 
article can be seen when the wand is taken again in the 
hand. 

Never fail to look where you want the audience to look. 
This is best exemplified in the ‘ penny to elbow * sleight, 
the effect being absolutely lost if this small detail is 
neglected. The lack of attention to this detail was very 
noticeable in the competition to which reference has just 
been made. Several competitors appeared to be more 
concerned in looking to see whether an article was safely 
palmed in one hand than in looking at the other, where 
the vanished article was supposed to be. In fact, a master 
magician present remarked to me at the time : * Haven't 
they got a looking-glass in their house ? ' and in this 
remark lies the crux of the whole matter. 

Do not work with soiled handkerchiefs, etc. ; they are 
easily washed in * Lux '. Smart appurtenances give an 
additional smartness to an act, but the production of a 
tawdry or soiled Union Jack is anything but a credit to 
the performer or to the country he is seeking to represent. 

Again, there should not be too much reference to the 
obvious. For instance, it is quite unnecessary to say, 
* Here I have a candle ', since no one would take it for a 
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banana or a parsnip. A reference to it as a * monument of 
ancient Greece however is good and effective. On the 
other hand, emphasis of the obvious in a case of mis- 
direction is important. A case in point is the sleight of 
passing a penny into the closed hand. The right hand is 
shown to be empty, closed, and the penny apparently 
held in the left hand. * I shall now endeavour to pass the 
penny invisibly into my empty hand,’ says the performer ; 
vdiereas at that moment it is the right hand that is holding 
the penny. The ' Patriotic Billiard Balls ' provides 
another example. After the balls have been placed in the 
basins the performer says : ' Having now placed the three 
red balls in the red basin, the three white balls in the white 
basin, and the three blue balls in the blue basin,’ etc., the 
fact being, of course, that one red, one white, and one blue 
ball were at that moment in each basin. 

Be certain of the angle of view from all points of the 
audience. Some time ago I saw a performer execute what 
might have been a clever vanish of a glass of water, but 
it was a failure because he had not studied this small 
detail : the glass was left behind a glass jug filled with water, 
and to the centre audience the vanish was inexpUcable, but 
to the right and left of the audience the glass was exposed. 

Just another small detail in connexion with switching a 
tumbler. The usual procedure is to scoop up confetti or 
rice from a box and effect the change in the apparent 
filling of the glass from the box. A neater method, 
however, is to pour the confetti or rice from a plate into 
the tumbler, purposely allowing some to overflow upon the 
table. The change is then made from the servante whilst 
sweeping the overflow off the table into the tumbler. 

Just a final detail, but how important — look cheerful 
at all times when showing. Nothing is more infectious 
than cheerfulness, and this is to be desired above all 
things in an audience. Start off with a smile, get a smile 
right through, and success is assured. Even if a mistake 
is made, don’t look worried — ^smile it away ! 



THREE BLIND MICE 


T his is a very suitable item for a children’s show. 
The story is familiar to aU, and there should be no 
difficulty in maintaining the interest of children of 
all ages, right throughout the presentation. 


"THREE BUND MICE" 





EFFECT 

Three paper mice, coloured brown, white, and blue 
respectively, have their tails severed. The mice, together 
with their separated tails, are placed in a box. When 
removed each tail is found to be attached to a mouse of 
another colour. These are then placed into a cylinder, 
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and when finally removed each tail is found to be restored 
to the mouse corresponding to its colour. 

REQUIREMENTS 

I. Nine mice with long tails, as illustrated in Fig. i8, 
Three of these are cut from brown paper, three from white 
paper, and three from blue paper. 

One set of the mice have their tails cut off, and stuck 
on again to different colours. Thus, the brown mouse has 
a blue tail, the white mouse has a brown tail, and the 
blue mouse has a white tail. 

COTTAC5iE H06PJTAL. 


HINAEO 
ROOF 


SECR£T| 
SPRma 
FLF»P 



OF MICE 
WITH TRANSPOSED 
TWtiS UNDER FLAP 


FIG. 19 


2. A Dolls’ House Changing Box, as shown m Fig. 19, 
and referred to as the ‘ Cottage Hospital ’. This is fitted 
with a secret spring flap, which is controlled by a small 
catch at A. Access to the interior is afforded by means of 
the hinged roof. 
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3. A handkerchief changing cylinder, as shown in 
Fig. 20. This is referred to as ‘ The Magician’s Castle 
If preferred, however, any form other of conjuring 
rhang ing device may be used in place of either of the 
foregoing two articles, such cis. Card Changing Box, 
Changing Bag, Handkerchief Globe, etc., etc. 

THE tsdACxlClANS CASTLE 


P/\KT\T\om 
0lV»D»N<3.-THe 
CYUNOER 
IN HAUVES 


HD 



SET OF 
MICE WtTH 
CORRECT 
TAIUS IM 
.THIS HAV-F 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
handkerchief CHANGwlNO. CYUNOER 

FIG. 20 

4. A mock bandage, as illustrated in Fig. 21. This has 
a wire spring inside, which, when compressed by inserting 
the finger, causes the bandage to shoot across the platform 
when released. The bandage may be purchased very 
cheaply at most novelty stores, or it may be made from 
a smaU cardboard cylinder (about the size of an ordinary 
cork) on which is glued strips of linen, some being allowed 
to cover the top portion. A coiled wire spring is fitted to 
the top. 

5. A large property carving knife, as shown in Fig. 22. 
This is cut from a piece of stout cardboard. The blade is 
covered with silver paper and the handle with black paper. 
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PREPARATION 

The set of mice with the transposed tails is concealed 
under the secret spring flap of the doll’s house. 

One set of mice, brown, white, and blue, all with correct 

MOCK 

BANOAAE 

^COMPRESSED 

SPRING 


FVNGER 


FIG. 21 

coloured tails, is placed in one end of the handkerchief 
cylinder. 

The remaining set of mice is displayed upon the table, 
together with the loaded changing devices and the magic 

fl 

the'^carvimg 



FIG. 22 


wand. The mock bandage is kept in an easily accessible 
place. 

WORKING 

Show the three mice, and sing the old rhyme, getting 
the children to join in the singing. The knife is introduced. 
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and in feeling the edge, ‘ to see whether it is sharp enough 
the performer pretends that his finger has been cut, and 
places the bandage on it. After a touch with the magic 
wand the bandage is allowed to spring from the finger, 
which is shown to be completely restored. Now hold the 
three mice and allow a girl assistant from the audience to 
cut off the tails with the carving knife. Place the bodies 
of the mice, together with their severed tails, in the open 
portion of the doll's house. 

The new second verse of the rhyme, as given in the 
patter, is now sung by the performer, and the secret flap 
is released. The three mice with the transposed tails are 
now removed from the interior of the doll's house and 
exhibited. These are now placed in the handkerchief 
cylinder, which is covered with the Hd and secretly reversed. 

Finally, the three mice are taken from the cylinder with 
their tails completely restored. 

PATTER 

‘ Girls and boys, we are now going to sing together a 
little musical rhyme which I dare say most of you have 
sung at some time or another. You and I will sing it as a 
kind of duet, with pianoforte accompaniment, that is, of 
course, provided our pianist is capable of playing such 
classical matter. Will you please see whether you can 
manage to play '‘The Three Blind Mice", Professor? 
[Pianist plays the opening hats.) That's the idea I Now 
then, girls and boys, you, I, and all of us, all together. 
[Performer conducts with his wand in comedy fashion,) 

* Three blind mice ! Three blind mice ! 

See how they run 1 See how they run ! 

They all run after the farmer’s wife. 

She cut off their tails with a carving knife : 

Did ever you see such fun in your life 
As three blind mice I 

‘ Splendid ! I think that we did that very well, don't 
you ? [Performer claps his hands applaudingly,) Having 
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sung the pathetic words, I am now going to show you how 
it is possible to make the mice " live happily ever after- 
wards ", as the fairy stories say. Now the rhyme gives us 
three characters : the mice, the farmer's wife, and the 
carving knife. Firstly then, here are the three blind mice, 
with their little tails, all complete. (Hold up the three 
paper mice hy their tails) I may hold up these mice like 
this, but a little boy told me the other day that you must 
not hold a guinea-pig up by its tail or its eyes will drop out ! 
Here is the formidable tail-cutting carving knife. I 
wonder whether it is very sharp. (Performer introduces 
knife, feels the edge, and pretends to cut his finger) Oh ! 
Oh ! Now I've cut my finger. Just wait a minute while 
I bind a piece of rag round it. (Performer places the mock 
bandage on his finger, compressing the spring, and retains 
same hy pressure of adjoining finger) There, I quite forgot 
the healing powers of the magic wand. I will see what it 
will do. (Touch the bandage with the magic wand. Release 
pressure of adjoining finger, and allow the bandage to spring 
from the finger) Good ! Isn't that a wonderful cure ? 

' Now I have not brought a farmer's wife with me, so I 
shall have to borrow one. Would any little girl mind 
assisting me by acting for a time as the farmer's wife ? . . . 
Thank you. Please take the carving knife, and be very 
careful not to cut your fingers. Here are the three mice. 
(Hold the mice by their heads and tails, between both hands, 
so that the tails may he cut easily) Now don't be faint- 
hearted, but, like a good little farmer's wife, cut the tails 
from the three blind mice. (Assistant cuts off the tails) 
Oh, how cruel I I don't mean that you are cruel, dear. 
I mean how cruel of the rhyme to leave those poor little 
blind and tailless mice to fight their way through this hard, 
cold, catty world in that condition, without arranging for a 
doctor to mend their httle tails. I propose, therefore, to send 
them to the G^ttage Hospital for Tailless Mice. Here it is. 
(Demonstrate dolTs house to he empty) Now the poor httle 
mice enter the hospital, followed by their tails. (Place 
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mice and tails inside doll’s house). Now that they are 
safely inside, 1 will close the sliding roof. {Shut roof and 
release the spring flap.) Now there is a very clever doctor 
who attends at this hospital. His name is Dr. Wand, 
and here he is. (Hold up wand.) You have already seen 
something of his powers ; he now applies his powers to the 
three little mice. (Place wand against doll’s house.) While 
the healing process is taking place 1 will sing you another 
verse that will suit the present occasion. (Performer 
sings) : 

‘ Three blind, stumpy mice 1 Three blind, stumpy 
mice I 

Poor little things 1 Poor little things I 
Away to the hospital all of them run. 

Where the doctor stuck on their tails with gum. 

So now they are pleased and get plenty of fun. 

Those blind, stumpy mice I 

‘ Now we will see whether Dr. Wand has been able to 
mend their tails. (Open doll’s house and produce the three 
mice with transposed tails.) Dear me, this is most unfor- 
tunate. I think that Dr. Wand must be a little short- 
sighted. Here is Brownie with Bluey’s tail ; Whitey with 
Brownie’s tail; and Bluey with Whitey’s tail. Now I 
must try to see whether I can manage to put matters 
right. This is a magician’s castle (show handkerchief 
cylinder), which you see is now empty. The mice can go 
in there, and I will close the door. (Place lid on cylinder.) 
Now a touch with the magic wand and I will open the 
door again. (Reverse cylinder and remove the other lid) 
Here are the three blind mice, all with their proper tails 
and, as the rhyme says : 

' So now they are pleased and get plenty of fun. 

Those three blind mice.’ 



CONFEDERACY 


O N this vexed question there is a great difference of 
opinion among magicians as to the true meaning 
of the word, i.e. as between a confederate and an 
assistant, Webster defines ' confederacy ' as : 

I. A league or covenant. A contract between two 
or more persons, bodies of men, or States, com- 
bined in support of each other in some act or 
enterprise. ‘ The friendships of the world are 
oft confederacies in vice.* — Addison, 

2, The persons. States, or nations united by a league. 
* Virgil has a whole confederacy against him.' — 
Dryden, 

3. In law, a combination of two or more persons to 
commit an unlawful act. 

Following this some magicians would doubtless desire to 
add a fourth definition, thus : 

4. In magic, a combination of two or more persons to 
perform a second-rate conjuring trick. 

The late Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, President of the ‘ Magic 
Circle ', had apparently very little sympathy with con- 
federacy, for in Our Magic, page 209, he says : 

' The principle of Collusion is one in which little merit 
exists. An effect depending upon this principle is simply 
a put-up job, by means of which the audience is actually 
deceived, instead of being dealt with legitimately. Nothing 
can be simpler than to employ an agent, who pretends to 
be an ordinary spectator and plays into the performer's 
hands in some preconcerted manner. This can hardly be 
regarded as a genuinely magical principle, though there 
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may arise occasions when its use may be justified. As a 
rule, it is to be avoided as a form of procedure unworthy of 
a magician whose reputation is of any value to him.' 

A similar opinion seems to have been held by that 
master magician, Robert Houdin, who, in Secrets of Con- 
juring and Magic, page 35, says : 

* I cannot suppose that any conjurer would for one 
moment dream of emplojdng confederates among the 
audience. This sort of joint hoax has now gone quite out 
of fashion. A trick performed on this principle is out of 
the pale of conjuring altogether. It is at best what 
schoolboys would describe as '' a good sell 

Early writers on magic seem to have regarded con- 
federacy as essential for magical demonstrations. The 
Art of Legerdemain, published in 1725, states : 

* By confederacy, mighty wonders are wrought which 
seem incredible and impossible.' 

Again, in the second edition of Hocus Focus, published 
in 1727, the following appears : 

' Legerdemain is an operation whereby one may seem 
to work wonderful, impossible, and incredible things, by 
agility, nimbleness, and sleight of hand. The parts of 
this ingenious art are principally four : 

‘ I. In conveyance of balls. 

' 2. In conveyance of money. 

‘ 3. In cards. 

‘ 4. In confederacy.* 

Pinetti, who performed before the Court of Louis XIV 
in 1784, came up against the use of confederacy. Mr. H. R. 
Evans, in his book Old and New Magic, refers on page 29 
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to Pinetti's trick of removing a gentleman's shirt from his 
body while clothed. Mr. Evans says : 

‘ Pinetti eventually revealed the process by which this 
surprising result was obtained. He was moved to do so 
because all those who saw the trick performed in the 
Theatre des Menus-Plaisirs held the conviction that the 
other party to it was in collusion with him. The public 
was not to be blamed for this erroneous conclusion, for 
not only at that time, but much later, many of the astonish- 
ing feats of the magician were effected through the com- 
plicity of assistants seated among the audience. Such 
confederates were called by the French compires and 
commires, which, translated into the vulgar vernacular, 
stand for * pals * cronies \ These gentlemen brought 
articles of which the magician possessed duphcates, and 
loaned them — apparently as unrelated spectators — when 
such articles were asked for in the course of the experiments. 
Robert Houdin ended this regime of confederacy. When 
he asked for the loan of an article, he genuinely borrowed 
it, and exchanged it for a substitute by sleight of hand.' 

No doubt there is a great deal involved in the last 
remark, and it means that a little extra effort on the part 
of conjurers will give, by other methods, the same effects 
as those produced by confederacy. 

Coming to more recent times, some magical writers of 
the early 'eighties endeavour to palliate the use of con- 
federacy. In The Secret Out, by W. H. Cremer, on page 30, 
there is given certain advice, which probably present-day 
performers would not accept in toto. Mr. Cremer says : 

‘ Whatever means is employed, manage, by some artifice, 
to induce the spectators to fancy, naturally, and without 
apparent effort on your part, that you are employing some 
other. If, for instance, it is a trick with confederates or 
apparatus that you are showing, endeavour to make them 
believe that it is effected by mere dexterity. If, on the 
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other hand, it is a sleight-of-hand trick, pretend to be 
awkward about it/ 

To the last injunction I would fain exclaim : ' Save us 
from our friends/ 

In the Book of Card Tricks, on page 49, Mr. R. Kunard 
seems to think that confederacy is suitable for magicians 
whose capabilities are somewhat limited. He says : 

* With regard to confederates, we do not advocate their 
emplo5mient, supposing you that can amuse sufficiently 
without their aid. A promiscuous assistant for a drawing- 
room entertainment is always liable to make awkward 
mistakes, and the performer has to put up with the ridicule, 
unless his wits get him out of the difficulty. Of course, 
we do not here allude to the stage illusions. There, it 
is absolutely necessary to have confederates, but they are 
not to be trusted until they have gone through a course 
of training by frequent rehearsals.' 

Anent the last paragraph, the writer seems to be referring 
to assistants, which is, of course, a very different matter. 
Webster defines ' assistants as : 

' Helping, supporting. An auxiliary. One who assists 
another. One who aids or contributes his strength or 
other means to further the designs or welfare of another.' 

In magic, this definition means, one that assists openly, 
and that is the great difference between an assistant and 
a confederate. An assistant acts openly with the magician ; 
whereas a confederate, while acting presumably as a member 
of the audience, is in reality an assistant to the magician. 
No one could possibly object to the use of assistants by 
the stage illusionist; as witness the gorgeously attired 
assistants of the Indian illusionist, Linga Singh ; or the 
black, skin-clothed assistants of that clever English 
illusionist, Mr. Oswald Williams. These assistants are 
doubtless all conjurers, and the audience rightly regard 
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them as part of the apparatus and personnel of the 
illusionist. 

A clever cartoonist and magician, Mr. Woodhouse 
Pitman, wrote an interesting article on ' Confederacy in 
Magic * in The Magic Wand for December 1920. Mr. Pitman 
says : 

'There are some who openly practise and advocate 
confederacy, arguing that conjurers are pre-eminently 
deceivers, and as such may deceive by all and any means. 
To others such methods are anathema. They consider 
that to employ a confederate is to debase the art of magic. 
Others, again, take the middle course, and, while professing 
to regard the practice with disfavour, occasionally " stoop 
to conquer **. 

' It must be galling for a true artist, who has studied 
Magic as an Art — spending much time in acquiring various 
sleights — ^to see a perfectly miraculous effect produced by 
another performer, whose only skill lies in his showmanship, 
and who resorts to confederacy for the achievement of 
his effect. Where the clever showman is also admittedly 
a skilful prestidigitateur , there is surely no need for him 
to stoop to confederacy. Sooner or later the fact that he 
has done so leaks out, and his reputation suffers.* 

Therefore, generally speaking, there seems to be little 
in magical literature or magical history to recommend the 
use of confederacy in magic. 

One of the objects of all true magicians should be to 
raise the status of the magic art ; surely, therefore, they 
will recognize that their efforts must be dependent upon 
something more creditable than confederacy. 



SELECTING AN ASSISTANT 


M ost magicians have probably learned by experience 
that it is not always an easy matter to persuade 
a member of the audience to ascend the platform 
for the purpose of acting as a temporary assistant. 

The polite request : ‘ Will any lady or gentleman kindly 
come forward and assist me in my next effect ? I promise 
faithfully that I will play no tricks with them/ is generally 
followed by an awkward pause, more or less lengthy. The 
performer proceeds to beam a piteous, appealing smile 
around the room, and finally may be compelled to address 
an individual request to a likely looking assistant before 
the desired end is attained. 

Children's entertainments present no difficulty in this 
respect ; indeed, the difficulty there is to prevent a stam- 
pede towards the platform when the services of an assistant 
has been requested. 

At a Magic Circle social evening a performer had made 
two fruitless appeals for an assistant, and was patiently 
waiting a response, when a member remarked to me that 
he wished it were possible to get an impromptu assistant 
to respond more readily to the call. I told him that I was 
prepared to try a new idea that evening to get an assistant, 
not only with the object of preventing the usual awkward 
pause, but to get any particular member of the audience 
to officiate that I desired. I indicated a certain gentleman 
in the audience to my companion, and undertook to get 
that gentleman to act as my assistant without his being 
aware of the fact that the selection was premeditated. 
The gentleman in question happened to be an esteemed 

member, Mr. G , who will, I hope, pardon the subterfuge 

that drew him to the platform when he now learns, for the 
first time, how it came to pass. 

4 49 
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The ' force ' was managed in the following manner : 

" Ladies and gentlemen, for my next experiment I require 
the services of a lady or gentleman, and it is important 
that you should be assured that there is no question of 
collusion between the assistant and myself. I therefore 
propose to select my assistant on the hazard of the die. 

* First of all, I will throw the die in order to decide the 
number of the row from which my assistant shall be 
selected. [Die here thrown upon the table, where, of course, 
none hut myself could see the result. The actual number 
thrown was immaterial^ Four ! Then that fixes the fourth 
row of seats. 

'Now a second throw, which will decide the actual 
position in the row. fDie again thrown.) Five I That 
indicates the occupant of the fifth seat along the fourth 
row. One, two, three, four, five ! {Seats counted by 

extending the forefinger, until arriving at Mr, G .) 

Would you, sir, please respond to the call of the die and 
assist me in my next experiment ? ' 

As I anticipated, an immediate response was made by 
one who proved himself to be a very capable assistant. 

' And that's that.' 

Mr. Douglas Dexter gives expression to a very original 
form of invitation when seeking an assistant : * I shall now 
be glad to have the services of a gentleman from the 
audience — preferably some one who has never seen me 
before, or, if not, some one who wishes never to see me 
again.* 

At St. George's Hall, some years ago, Mr. Claude 
Chandler adopted a novel plan to secure an assistant. 
Without giving any indication as to his actual intention, 
he threw out a length of ribbon to the occupant of one of 
the front stalls, retaining one end of the ribbon himself. 
The gentleman in the stalls was invited to hold the ribbon 
up, so that all could see it. The performer than commenced 
to re-wind the ribbon. As it tightened, Mr. Chandler 
asked his assistant to ‘ be so good as to come a little 
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nearer'. This was repeated several times, until the 
assistant had reached the foot of the stage steps. These 
were then ascended one at a time, each movement being 
punctuated by the above request, until the assistant 
eventually reached the stage. By this time the packed 
house had fully divined the object of the ribbon-winding 
business, and testified its appreciation accordingly. 

Some years ago I was present at a conjuring entertain- 
ment where a performer ensured the services of a desired 
assistant (in this case a confederate) by means of a ‘ selected ' 
ping-pong ball. 

Stating that he desired the services of an assistant 
selected at random from the audience, he produced a 
quantity of ping-pong balls. ‘ One of these balls he 
said, * is marked with the letter A. I propose to throw all 
the balls among you, and the one who gets the ball marked 
A will be my assistant.' 

The balls were duly thrown. By pre-arrangement a 
planted, marked ball was held up as though it had just 
been caught by the producer. The performer then pro- 
ceeded with his programme, aided by his ‘ chance-chosen ' 
assistant. 

It will therefore be seen from the foregoing that it is 
not a very difficult matter to secure an assistant. Readers 
are welcome to make use of the ‘ die ' method of selection 
if they wish, but the other ruses are referred to as matters 
of interest, and the right of using them is of course vested 
in the originators. 



THE FAIRY BALL AND MYSTIC CYLINDER 


EFFECT 

T he performer introduces a paper package which 
he states contains a new trick called 'The Fairy 
Ball and Mystic Cylinder'. As he has only just 
purchased this and has not as yet had time to practise the 
trick, he proposes with the aid of the instructions to show 
the whole working to the audience. The box is accordingly 
opened and a sheet of instructions, together with a sohd 
billiard ball and a hollow cylinder, are disclosed. 

The two latter properties are passed for examination and 
the trick proceeded with, which, according to the instruc- 
tions, consists in making the billiard baU disappear after it 
has been covered by the cylinder. 

The details are duly carried out, and the disappearance 
is shown to be the result of pressing the cylinder against 
the ball after covering, and raising both together. 
Still holding the cylinder and the ball, the performer 
expresses dissatisfaction with the method of disappearance. 
He claims that this may be effected much neater by the 
aid of magic. He thereupon touches the cylinder with his 
magic wand and then shows that the ball has entirely 
disappeared. 

PROPERTIES REQUIRED 

The only properties necessary are a billiard ball and a 
small cylinder, as shown in Fig. 23 ; also a conjuring table, 
fitted with a black-art well. Most conjurers already 
possess these ' props.' ; therefore a trial ' to see how the 
thing works ' will not be a costly matter. 

The ball and cylinder, together with a sheet of ' instruc- 
tions ', are placed in a small cardboard box (seen in Fig. 23), 
which is wrapped in brown paper and tied with string. 
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WORKING 

Performer enters carrying the paper package, which he 
proceeds to unfasten, explaining while so doing that he 
has only just purchased it on his way to the hall. He 
takes the contents from the box and dlows the audience 
to examine the ball and the cylinder. The ball is then 



made to ‘ disappear according to the instructions, by 
pinching the ball within the cylinder. The instructions are 
then laid upon the table, in front of the black-art well. In 
the act of again picking up the instructions, for the stated 
purpose of reading how to conclude the trick, the ball is 
allowed to slip into the black-art well, as shown in Fig. 24. 

As this movement is the crux of the whole effect, there 
must be no hesitancy or bungle at this juncture, and 
the following details should be carefully followed. The 
cylinder containing the ball is held in the right hand, near 
the bottom, the thumb being on top and the fingers under- 
neath. The palm of the hand must be kept quite clear of 
the cylinder opening, so that the ball is allowed free exit. 
The magic wand is taken in the left hand. Therefore, as 
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both hands are holding something, there is nothing unusual 
in picking up the instructions with the right hand whilst 
holding the cylinder. The fingers of the right hand grip 
the paper against the cylinder, the ball is allowed to drop 
into the black-art well (as indicated in Fig. 24), and, as 
far as the performer is concerned, the trick is finished. 

CYUNOER 



PATTER 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, on my way here this evening I 
saw a conjuring trick in a novelty dealer's window, entitled. 
The Fairy Ball and the Mystic Cylinder Now the 
title rather set my pulses tinglhig, and I wanted to become 
the possessor of one of these wonderful mystic balls and 
cylinders. I therefore went in and bought a set, and here 
they are, hot from the oven. I have not of course been 
able to practise the trick for presentation this evening, so 
we will examine it together. [Unwrap the package and 
open box.) Ah I here are the instructions. [Take paper 
from box and read :) The Fairy Ball and Mystic 
Cylinder. — The apparatus consists of a polished red 
billiard ball and a small cardboard cylinder. The object 
of the trick is to make the ball disappear after it has been 
covered with the cylinder. To Perform". . « Well, 
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ladies and gentlemen, as the trick appears to be rather 
interesting, if you have no objection, I run through the 
instructions with the apparatus, and you will then be able 
to see how the thing works. {Continue reading .*) '' First 
hand the ball out to be examined, in order to prove that 
it is quite imprepared, or, if you prefer, knock it against 
something hard — a wooden object for instance.'' . . . 
Well, I can easily manage that ! {Knock hall against head. 
Continue reading :) " Then take up the cylinder and show 
fredy to the audience." . . . Ladies and gentlemen, I 
show you this free of charge, and will make no collection. 
{Continue reading : ) " Inform the audience that you are 
going to cover the ball for a moment." Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am going to cover the ball for a moment. 
{Continue reading :) " Do so, and then command the ball 
to disappear. You then lift the cylinder to show that the 
ball has disappeared." {Comedy business here of com- 
manding the hall to disappear, lifting the cylinder, and finding 
the hall still there. This business is repeated.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am afraid that there is something wrong with 
the works and that the thing is a failure. {Look again at 
the instructions.) Oh, I see! {Conlinue reading:) "This 
is how the trick is done. In lifting the cylinder, you 
pinch the outside, so as to grip the ball inside, and the 
ball is then seen by the audience to have disappeared." 
{Take magic wand in the left hand and cause the hall to 
disappear, as instructed. Lay the instructions upon the 
table in front of the hlack-art wdl.) So that is all for half a 
guinea ! The question now is what am I to do with the 
cylinder and the ball which is inside ? Perhaps there are 
further instructions. {Still retain wand in the left hand, 
and take up the instructions from the table with the right hand, 
which is still holding the cylinder. In the act of picking up 
the instructions allow the hall to drop into the hlack-art well. 
Continue reading:) "At the finish of the trick the audience 
will applaud loudly. This will give you an opportunity 
of walking off with the ball stiU inside the cylinder." . . . 
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Tame, very tame ; besides, some one in the audience might 
suspect that the ball was inside the cylinder, and ask to 
examine it. I think that I can do better than that. 
Being a magician, I simply tap the cylinder three times 
with my magic wand and pronounce the mystic words 
" Abracadabra Vanishabra”, and, as you see, the ball has 
really disappeared, and anyone is quite welcome to examine 
the cylinder.’ (Place cylinder on wand and twist with a 
circular motion — as indicated in Fig. 25 — in order to 
demonstrate that it is absolutely empty.) 



FIG. 25 



THE SYMPATHETIC CUBES 


T his effect is a combination of several magical 
principles which combine to form an easily worked, 
self-contained trick. It has a feature which 
magicians try to get in all their efforts, i.e. the finale is 
unexpected, and a complete surprise to the audience. 

EFFECT 

Six wooden cubes — two blue, two red, and two white — 
with two collapsible covers are shown. 

The cubes are stood in two stacks, the order of the 
colours in each stack being blue, red, white. A cover is 
placed over one of the stacks. 

The red cube is removed from the centre of the uncovered 
stack, and placed on the top. Upon the cover being 
removed from the other stack, the red cube is seen to be 
on the top of that stack also. 

The colours of both stacks are now rearranged, thus : 
red, white, blue. One stack is again covered, and the 
other stack is turned upside down, so that the colours of 
that stack are : blue, white, red. When the cover is 
removed, the other stack is found to be in the same order 
of colours. 

One stack is now tied securely with a piece of tape, and 
covered, the other stack being covered also. Upon the 
covers being removed, a complete change is seen to have 
taken place. One stack contains two blue, with one white 
in the centre ; the other stack contains two red^ with the 
other white in the centre. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

I. Six wooden cubes, about two and a half to three 
inches square. The tops and bottoms of these cubes are 
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painted black. The sides of two of them are painted 
white, two hlfte, and one red. The remaining cube (referred 
to as ' the trick cube and shown in Fig. 26) has two of 
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FIG. 26 


its corresponding sides painted blue, the other two being 
painted red. The top comer of this cube is tipped with 
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FIG. 27 

red, at the comer between the two red sides. This is done 
so that the performer can tell, by merely glancing at the 
top of the cube, which sides are exposed to the audience, 
and making it impossible for him to commit the fatal 
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error of placing one red and one blue side towards the 
audience. 

2. A tin shell, fitting easily over the cubes. This is 
painted black on the top and red on all the four sides, so 
that it is similar in appearance to the sohd red cube, as 
indicated in Fig. 27. This shell has also a red-tipped 
comer, for the prevention of * accidents 



FIG. 28 


3. Two collapsible covers, as shown in Fig. 28. Each 
of these covers must be made to the exact height of three 
cubes. 

4. A piece of tape about a yard in length. 

PRESENTATION AND PATTER 

At the opening of the trick the cubes are lying separately 
upon the table. The shell is covering the trick cube, care 
being taken to ensure that the red mark on the shell 
is over the corresponding mark on the cube. The two 
covers are lying flat on the table. 
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' Ladies and gentlemen, these cubes are called the 
Sympathetic Cubes because they induce S}mipathy. 
According to Dr. Johnson, sjnmpathy means ** fellow-feeling, 
or conformity of parts to each other You will see 
presently that these cubes conform to each other most 
remarkably. They are made from a peculiar kind of wood 
known to botanists, and, incidentally to myself, as Lignum 
sympatheticum ; and this fact accounts for their sympathetic 
nature. I am so pleased to notice that you all believe me ! 

first' 
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‘ You will notice that there are six cubes (sAow the cubes 
on all sides) coloured on all sides, red, white, and blue — 
two of each colour — all separate and distinct. (Leave the 
shell-covered trick cube, with red sides to the audience.) 

* These collapsible covers (show covers) are used to cover 
the cubes, and it is obvious that there are no rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, or other conjuring properties concealed in 
them. They fit over the cubes just so. (Fit one of the 
covers over some of the cubes, and finally over the shell, which 
retain in the cover, as shown in Fig. 28. The red sides of the 
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trick cube are now towards the audience.) I now place the 
cubes in two stacks — ^white at the bottom, red in the centre, 
and blue on the top. {Stack cubes as shown in Fig. 2 g.) 
This cover goes over one of the stacks. (Cover the stack A, 
containing the trick tube, so that the shell goes over the blue 
cube.) By placing the red cube on the top of this stack 
it will, of course, differ from the covered stack. (Place 
red cube on top of the uncovered stack B.) Now in one stack 
the red cube is on top, while in the other the blue is on 
top. To be truly sympathetic, according to dear old 
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FIG. 30 


Dr. Johnson, they have to conform to each other. You 
all know that sympathy rises, so I will place this stack 
on top of the other one, and give both of them a touch 
with the magic wand. {Place the covered stack on top of 
the uncovered stack, and then replace, making a half-turn 
with each movement. This brings the blue sides of the trick 
cube to the front. Remove the cover, leaving shell behind, 
and exposing the cubes, as shown in Fig. 30 .) 

' You will notice that, true to their name, the cubes 
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have sympathized with each other. By placing the blue 
cubes at the bottom, each stack is in the correct order to 
illustrate the song “ Three Cheers for the Red, White, and 
Blue {Place each blue cube at the bottom. Cover the 
stack A containing the trick cube,) This cover again goes 
over one of the stacks. The other pile I invert. {Turn 
the uncovered stack B over bodily) Or, I might say for the 
benefit of those who do not understand French, that I 
turn it upside-down. However, we can still use the stack 
as before to illustrate the song, provided we sing it while 

second CHANCxE 



FIG. 31 


standing on our heads. In order to make the cubes 
sympathize I will place the uncovered stack on top of the 
other stack, as before. {Repeat the former double-turn 
movement. Remove the cover, bringing away the shell, and 
leaving the cubes as shown in Fig. 31.) Again a touch with 
the magic wand, and you will notice that the cubes have 
duly sympathized. 

' In order to show you how strong is the sympathetic 
nature of these cubes I will now subject them to a severe 
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test, by tying this stack with white tape. I might have 
used red tape, and relieved myself of a few witticisms 
against the powers that be, but out of the kindness of my 
heart I refrain. (Tw the tape over A of Fig. 31, containing 
the trick cube.) This stack I cover, and turn upside-down. 
{Place empty cover over the tied stack, and invert the stack, 
bringing the blue sides of the trick cube to the audience.) 
The other stack I will cover, and allow it to remain standing 
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on its feet. (Place cover, with shell, over the uncovered 
stack B.) Perhaps you would hke to guess which stack 
has the red cube on the top, and which has the blue cube 
on the top. (Allow the audience to guess, ad lib.) Well, 
it does not really matter which, as a matter of fact, because 
I have arranged a complete change this time, and here 
you see the surprising result I ’ (Remove both covers simul- 
taneously and reveal the cubes, as shown in Fig. 32.) 
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T he sub-title of this article is not an attempt to foist 
either the Chinese or the Irish language upon English 
readers ; neither is it the first attempt on the part of 
an apprentice to set up ‘ copy The sub-title is merely 
a repetition of the title proper, but set out in a simple 
secret code. The raison d’Stre and circumstances of its 
creation may shortly be stated. 

An interesting discussion took place recently at a gather- 
ing of magicians with regard to the difficulty of safeguarding 
written magical secrets from the pr3'ing eyes of younger 
brothers, etc. One magician, who happened to be an 
expert stenographer, said that he had once taken the 
precaution to write out his magical details in shorthand, 
but the notes were surreptitiously shown by a yoimger 
brother to a friend who was versed in the art of ‘ Pitmanism ’. 
This of course resulted in the secrets being laid bare. 

A discussion then followed as to the best and easiest 
means of writing out magical secrets in cypher, so that 
they might not be open to the uninitiated, who, either by 
accident or design, happened to see the script. In view 
of the fact that such information might be useful to 
magicians generally, I have devised a system of cypher 
writing, designed to meet the occasion. It is now published 
for the benefit of those who may desire to employ it for 
writing out their magical secrets, for personal perusal only. 

Take any two words of six, seven, or eight letters each, 
but the pair of words selected must contain all different 
letters, and arrange them one above the other, thus : 

WALKING 

SUBJECT 

The above then forms the ‘ key ’, and, in writing, the 
letters upon each other change pkces. Thus for A, the 
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writer would use U ; for B, he would use L ; for W, he 
would use S, and for S, he would use W ; and so on. Any 
letter that does not appear in the key words is used 
in the ordinary way. For example, ‘ The magic wand 
would appear as ' Ghi muten sued \ 

It will be found in practice that with the key in front 
of the writer it is a fairly easy matter to transpose ordinary 
writing, fairly quickly, offhand. Soon the letters with 
their corresponding alternatives become memorized, and 
it will be found that writing can be managed at the ordinary 
normal rate. 

Here is another example of key words : 

BLOWING 

HACKERY 

In this instance ' The magic wand * would appear as ' Tbi 
mlyed wird '. It will therefore be seen that keys may be 
formed ad lib., and, unless possessed of the key words, the 
context would be mere gibberish, even to those who might 
know the system that was being used, but not the actual 
key words. 

The following is an example of a magical secret written 
in both specimen keys previously given. No. i is written 
in the key code ‘ WALKING— SUBJECT No. 2 is 
written in the key code ‘ BLOWING— HACKERY 

No. I. GHI WUBMUCDET HUCDJIRNHEIF 

Ghi huedjimheif ew hibd ly ghi gso appir norcirw ucd 
puwwid wivirub gemiw unroww ghi fbumi of u nucdbl. 
Ghi winrig nocwewgw ec ghi huedjimheif liect jipg noege- 
caubby movect shebi ciur ghi fbumi. Eg ew viry emporgucg 
hosivir ghug ghi pirformir whoabd muji nirguec ghug ghiri 
ew CO wnieg apoc ghi lorrosid huedjimheif. Ghi wolvieg 
of ubb wnicgw ew u wpereg, ucd uc aediwerid fecubi 
muy riwabg whoabd ghi fbumi goanh u riniegby wniegid 
huedjimheif. 
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No. 2. TBI SLAMLRDEO BLRDWINOBEIF 

Tbi blrdwinobeif es biad hg tbi tkc uppin ocnrins Ird 
plssid sivinla temis loncss tbi falmi cf 1 oirdai. Tbi sionit 
ocrsests er tbi blrdwinobeif hiery wipt ocrtemlaay mcvery 
kbeai liln tbi falmi. Et es ving empcntlrt bckivin tbit tbi 
pinfcnmin sbcuad mlwi ointler tbit tbini es rc soirt uper 
tbi hcnnckid blrdwinobeif. Tbi scavirt cf laa soirts es 1 
spenet Ird Ir urdisenid ferlai mlg nisuat sbcuad tbi falmi 
tcuob 1 nioirtag soirtid blrdwinobeif. 

T leave it to you ! 



THE ROYAL HUNT MYSTERY 


T his effect is entirely self-contained, and, although 
performed with playing cards, is something different 
from the ordinary run of card tricks. 

No palming, pass, change, or shp, etc., is required, and 
even those who do not usually include card tricks in their 
programme will find that The Royal Hunt Mystery is easy 
to work and capable of providing a mystifying seven or 
eight minutes* turn. 


EFFECT 

A pack of cards is well shuffled, and nine of the cards 
selected from the pack. These consist of three Aces, three 
Tens, and three Kings. 

They are placed, one at a time, in three collapsible 
boxes or bags, so that one Ace, one Ten, and one King 
are in each box. 

A touch with the magic wand causes a change to take 
place. It is then shown that one of the boxes contains 
the three Aces, another the three Tens, and the other 
the three Kings. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

A board with three ledges, capable of holding nine cards 
displayed, as shown in Fig. 33. 

Three collapsible boxes or paper bags marked HOLE, 
YARD, and PALACE respectively on one side. On the 
reverse side is printed in bold letters E. S. W. — one letter 
on each box, as shown in Figs. 35 and 36. 

A pack of cards containing the following backed cards, 
two of each being required : 

Ten of Clubs, backed with the Ace of Spades. 
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King of Clubs, backed with the Ace of Diamonds. 
King of Spades, backed with the Ten of Diamonds. 

FAOtS OF CARDS 
(a3 seen B'Y the AUOIBNCE) 



no. 33 

BACV^S OF CARDS 
(as known to the performer) 



no. 34 

The foregoing are used in conjunction with an unprepared 
Ace of Clubs, King of Diamonds, and Ten of Spades. 
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WORKING 


The cards are first shuffled, /aces towards audience, to con- 
vey the idea that only an ordinary pack of cards is being used. 

The nine cards previously specified are then taken from 
the pack and arranged on the board, as indicated in Fig. 33. 
The remainder of the cards are sprayed along the table, 
in front of the board, backs upwards. This movement is 
intended to impress upon the minds of the audience that 
the cards displayed on the board, are similar to those 
which are l5dng on the table with their backs exposed. 
To further this impression the three unprepared cards on 

BA.CK 




FIG. 35 " 



the board are shown casually on both sides while placing 
them upon the board. This may be effected by ' acci- 
dentally ' dropping one upon the table in the act of placing 
it on the board ; or, while dehvering some patter, it might 
be held in the hand, apparently in a careless manner, so 
that the back could be seen by the audience. Both of 
these artifices, however, require some showmanship, and 
no suspicion must be created that there. is any desire on 
the part of the performer to direct special attention to any 
particular card. The position of the cards on the board, 
both back and front, is shown in Figs. 33 and 34. 

The three collapsible boxes or paper bags are shown to 
be empty and stood upright in front of the board, with 
the lettered sides E, S, W, towards the audience, as indicated 
in Fig. 35. 
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An Ace is now placed in each box, then a Ten, and 
lastly a King. Here again there is an opportunity to show 
one or other of the unbacked cards, both sides, while 
placing them in the bags, but the performer must be very 
careful not to overdo this httle piece of misdirection. 

It will be noted that it is quite easy to memorize the 
position of the unprepared cards on the board, i,e, first 
card in the ist row, second card in the 2nd row, and the 
third card in the 3rd row. 

B A C K 



FIG. 36 


The prepared cards have to be turned over while placing 
them in the boxes. This is easily effected as follows : 

The bottom of the Ace of Clubs is placed against the 
front of Box E, and allowed to fall backwards, so that the 
face of the card is on top. The bottom of the Ace of 
Spades is placed to the back of S, and allowed to fall 
forwards, thereby reversing it secretly. The Ace of 
Diamonds is placed similarly into Box W. The same 
procedure is followed with the Tens and Kings, so that 
they fall either face upwards or reversed, as required. 

Thus the unprepared and prepared cards are placed in 
the boxes, ready for reproduction, without any apparent 
change having been made. 

After a little patter the boxes are turned, and reveal 
the wordings at the back : HOLE, YARD, PALACE, as 
shown in Fig. 36. 

Three Aces are taken from the box marked HOLE, 
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three Tens from the box marked YARD, and three Kings 
from the box marked PALACE. 

As the cards are taken, one at a time, from the boxes 
they are arranged on the board, as indicated in Fig. 37. 
This operation affords another opportunity for further 
misdirection to prove that the cards are unprepared. 

PATTER 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I have now much pleasure in 
presenting to your notice a puzzling card illusion entitled 

The Royal Hunt Mystery 

' The chief actors in the piece are contained in this pack 
of cards {produce and shuffle the pack of cards) which is 
now being shuffled, in order to prove to you that the cards 
are well mixed. 

' I now require nine of the cards to illustrate the story, 
and will place them on this board. By the way, it will 
be obvious to you that the board is quite innocent and 
free from all guile. {Show hoard, hack and front.) First 
then, the foxes for the hunt ; will you please regard these 
three Aces as the three foxes ? For a successful hunt, a 
good pack of hounds is essential, so I propose to engage 
a full complement, and will employ these three Tens, to 
represent the three packs of hounds. You are of course 
aware that in every fox-hunt there is always a Master of 
the Hounds, and as this is a Royal Hunt, or, rather, three 
Royal Hunts, I think that it will be quite appropriate if 
I select three Kings to officiate as Masters of the Hounds. 
{The nine cards are placed on the hoard during the foregoing.) 
At every hunt there is also a certain number of onlookers, 
so the remainder of the cards are arranged at the starting- 
post, to watch the send-off. {Spray the cards along the 
front of the hoard.) 

* In order to avoid any confusion, the foxes are released 
towards different points of the compass. These three 
collapsible boxes, quite empty, as you see, are lettered to 
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represent, East, South, and West. I will now place the 
first fox in the direction from whence came the wise men ; 
after him a pack of hounds in full cry, followed by a Royal 
Huntsman. (Place cards in box E, accordingly, and follow 
with the other six) Another fox goes South, again followed 
by a pack of hounds and a Royal Huntsman. Finally, 
the last fox goes West, closely pursued by a pack of hounds 
and a Royal Huntsman. 



FIG. 37 

* As this is a magical effect, I will now impart mystery 
to each box by a touch with the magic wand. (Pass 
wand over each box in succession) You may therefore not 
be surprised to learn that the three foxes managed to 
reach their hole in safety. (P«m box to show HOLE) 
Here is their native home, and here are the foxes. (Place 
Aces, one at a time, on the board. Show box to be empty) 

* As the hounds could not find the foxes, they returned 
to the stable-yard where they resided. (Turn box to show 
YARD) Here you see them in full force. (Place the tens 
one ai a time on the board. Show box to be empty.) 

* After a long search for the missing hounds and foxes 
the Royal Huntsman gave up the chase and returned to 
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the Palace, and ifurn box to show PALACE) here you see 
the three Royal Huntsmen. (Place the Kings, one at a 
time, on the hoard, and show box to be empty.) 

‘ I think you will admit that the actud method by 
means of which the foxes, packs of hoxmds, and Royal 
Huntsmen returned home is very puzzling, and that the 
movenients of the actors in the Royal Hunt Mystery can 
only be ascribed to the wonderful art of magic.’ 



PIP, SQUEAK, AND WILFRED 


U NDER the above heading is embodied an old effect, 
but one that is not very well known in the present 
day. It is, however, very effective, easy to work, 
and may be performed in a drawing-room with the audience 
surrounding the performer. The trick is an impromptu 
one, and depends merely upon a knowledge of what is 
known as ' the thumb-palm 
Experienced performers, who are acquainted with the 
effect and working, will perhaps find the suggested patter 
useful for accompanying the various moves, thus bringing 
the trick right up to date. The style of patter will be 
found a sure winner with children. 
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EFFECT 

Two ordinary cylindrical corks are cut across, making 
four half corks. These are laid upon the table in the form 
of a square. 

The performer first places his hand over two of the 
corks, as shown in Fig. 38. He then commands one cork 
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to travel invisibly from underneath one hand to the other. 
Upon lifting both hands it is seen that the cork which was 
imder the left hand has joined the cork which was under 
the right hand. 

Performer next covers the two corks with his left hand 
and places his right hand over a single cork. This time 
he commands the single cork to join the two corks, and 
upon raising both hands the three corks are seen to be 
together. 

Finally, placing his right hand over the three corks and 
his left hand over the remaining single cork, the command 
is again given, and, lo ! the four corks are shown together 
under one hand. 


WORKING 

The secret of the whole trick Ues in the fact that the 
performer has an extra half cork, which fact is not disclosed 
to the audience. 

This half cork is thumb-palmed — a sleight well known 
to most conjurers ; novices will find this fully described 
and illustrated on page 93, Fig. 43. 

At the commencement of the trick the extra piece of 
cork may be reposing in one of the side pockets of the 
performer, or, should he be sitting at a table, it may rest 
upon his lap. 

Two whole corks are first introduced, and these are cut 
in halves and handed out for examination. During the 
examination there is ample opportunity for the performer 
to secure the extra half cork in his right hand. 

The four half corks are then arranged upon the table in 
square formation, the hands being placed over two of the 
corks, as indicated in Fig. 38. When the hands are raised 
the right hand leaves the concealed, or palmed, half cork 
upon the table, as shown in Fig. 39, and the attention of 
the audience is naturally directed towards the presence of 
the two corks. In raising the left hand the cork beneath 
was picked up by means of the thumb-palm. 
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The left hand is now placed over the two corks and the 
right hand over one of the single corks. The raising of 
both hands now reveals three corks under the left hand, 
the cork which was under the right hand having apparently 



joined the other two. In reality, of course, it is thumb- 
palmed, as before. 

Finally, the right hand is placed over the three corks 
and the left hand over the remaining single cork. Upon 
raising the hands the four corks are seen to be together. 



FIG. 40 


The palmed half cork in the left hand is dropped into a 
side pocket, this action being covered with the right 
hand taking up the four corks and holding them out for 
inspection, as shown in Fig. 40. 

PATTER 

‘ Girls and boys, these four corks, or, rather, half corks, 
are somewhat similar in appearance, so, in order that you 
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may know them, I will bestow upon each a well-known and 
distinguishing name. This one shall be Pip, this one 
Squeak, and this one Wilfred, and the last one Peter 
‘ Having now christened the family and introduced them 
to you, I will show you how clever they can be in visiting 
each other invisibly. Pip has sent an invitation to Squeak, 
Wilfred, and Peter to take tea and shrimps with him. 
Pip waits within his house for the guests. (Cover one of 
the corks with the right hand, which is also holding the palmed 
cork) Squeak burrows his way imder the ground. (Cover 
another cork with the left hand) to travel to Pip's house, 
and in due time he arrives there. (Lift right hand and 
expose the two corks.) You will notice that he has left no 
trace whatever of the hole that he made when burrowing 
into the ground. (Raise the left hand, thumb-palming cork) 
* Pip and Squeak now wait in the drawing-room for the 
others. (Cover the two corks with the left hand, which 
contains the palmed cork) Wilfred now sets out (cover 
another cork with the right hand), and soon joins Pip and 
Squeak. (Raise left hand and expose the three corks) He, 
hkewise, leaves no trace of his exit. (Raise the right hand, 
palming cork as before) Now, Pip, Squeak, and Wilfred 
chat in the drawing-room (place right hand, containing the 
palmed cork, over the three corks), and Peter, who of course 
you know is a httle pussy cat, dropped below quite easily. 
(Cover remaining cork with the left hand) 

‘ In due time he arrives (raise right hand and expose the 
four corks), having left his home as cleanly as the others 
did. (Raise left hand, palming the remaining cork. At the 
same time take up the four corks and hold them out to the 
audience, as shown in Fig. 40) Here, then, you see the 
happy family, all ready to partake of their tea and shrimps 
but before they retire to the dining-room perhaps you 
would like to inspect them, in order to see whether they 
show any signs of fatigue after their strenuous efforts in 
getting to Pip's house invisibly.' 
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O RNATE, or spectacular, magic has a special attrac- 
tion for most audiences, but especially juveniles. 
The production of lengths of bright-coloured ribbon, 
piles of curiously-shaped boxes, richly-coloured garlands, 
large quantities of vivid silk handkerchiefs, and flowers of 
seemingly endless variety is always greeted with applause 
and shouts of approval. 

The great drawback to conjurers against a too frequent 
demonstration of ornate magic is the time involved in 
packing up before the performance and in re-packing 
afterwards, to say nothing of the extra bulk and weight 
of the above-mentioned productions. 

The following programme, which was presented by the 
author some years ago at a Magic Circle special evening 
of Ornate Magic, can be recommended as a spectacular 
and easy display, which, with an average amount of patter, 
can be made into a ten or fifteen minutes* turn. 

It has a special recommendation which will appeal to 
many magicians, i.e. the whole of the props., which are 
very light, may be carried in a small attach^ case, and, 
although a fairly large display has been made, the re-packing 
will not be found a very lengthy matter. 

AN ORNATE OPENING 

' First impressions are everything * is a well-known 
saying, and surely it is nowhere more apphcable than to 
magical performances. A bright, showy opening seems to 
place the magician at once on good terms with his audience, 
and then there is less likelihood of hostility, or attempts 
to ' queer the show ', if a favourable impression has been 
made at the outset. 
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For my opening item at the evening of ' Ornate Magic ' 
I made use of the ' Name, Bouquet, and Flag ' opening, 
which will be found fully described on pages 9 to 12. 
This is a snappy, showy opening, and an appropriate 
preliminary to a spectacular programme. 

AN ORNATE TAMBOURINE PRODUCTION 

To those who produce only the usual roll of paper 
shavings from the tambourine, the following production 
will provide an effective and at the same time inexpensive 
change. 


SLOT FOR 
FiNCkERS 



cardboa.ro disc 
Showiincx holes tor 

FUma FLO>NERS 


FIG. 41 

The articles to be produced are : Two patriotic garlands, 
six feet long ; six fancy card boxes with coloured ribbon 
handles, assorted (construction shown in Fig. 141) ; and a 
large floral decoration. 

These collapsible productions are loaded on a round 
piece of cardboard, which is just large enough to pass 
through the tambourine when the paper covering is broken. 
A small portion of the card is cut out for the fingers to 
grip in the act of loading, as shown in Fig. 41. Over the 
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back of this is pasted a piece of newspaper, thus enabling 
both sides of the tambourine to be shown after loading 
takes place, apparently only the paper forming the tam- 
bourine having been shown. 

The best flowers for the purpose are large-stringed 
De Koltas. These are fixed to the cardboard disk so as 
to completely cover it, and they form a pleasing floral 
decoration when released. 



SHOW\Na FLOWERS 
READV FOR PROOUCTIOT4 

FIG. 42 

Fig. 42 shows the cardboard disc loaded ready for 
production. The garlands and card boxes are held on the 
top of the flowers by means of a strip of newspaper, fixed 
with a touch of paste or seccotine. The loading into the 
tambourine is effected from the servante. 

When the load has been disposed of only the two rings 
and the remains of the newspaper are left, which may, if 
desired, be handed round for examination. 

This production will be found effective, easy to work, 
and cheap, since the items may be used almost indefinitely, 

AN ORNATE PAPER CONE FLORICULTURE 

This little effect is a variation of the old hat trick, 
known as ' The Mysterious Flower Garden *, which consists 
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of the production of a number of floral sprays. These are 
produced one at a time, tossed into the air, and, on descend- 
ing, remain in an upright position on the floor, forming 
a kind of miniature flower garden. Hence the title of the 
original trick. 

The sprays are fixed to a wire rod, the bottom of which 
is weighted and sharply pointed, so that there is little 
difficulty in placing them as desired. They take up very 
little room, and it is an easy matter to produce several 
dozens. In my presentation, however, only twelve were 
used. These were made up into a bundle held together 
with a red silk handkerchief and loaded into the paper 
cone from the servante. 

After the garden has been ‘ planted the red silk hand- 
kerchief is produced and used as a foundation for the final 
effect of : 


ORNATE SILK CREATIONS 

Holding up in the right hand the red silk handkerchief 
just produced from the paper cone, attention is drawn to 
the delicate texture of the material, etc. This little 
misdirection enables the left hand to secure, and produce, 
a vested rolled-up white handkerchief, the sleight being 
repeated in order to obtain and produce a vested blue silk 
handkerchief. 

The three handkerchiefs are then placed in the familiar 
cardboard handkerchief cylinder, or, if preferred, in the 
' Burning Globe ' or other changing prop. In the case of 
the handkerchief cylinder, it is laid on the table, and the 
wand is passed over it, for the purpose of ' magically 
blending the handkerchiefs together '. 

This allows of the cylinder being taken up reversed, and 
the final production made of a large Union Jack. It 
might here be pointed out that the flag covers the combined 
superficial area, as well as the colours, of the three hand- 
kerchiefs, ' proving conclusively that the emblem of the 
6 
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free has been made from the red, white, and blue hand- 
kerchiefs 

The performer then makes his retiring bow, while the 
pianist plays ‘ Rule Britannia ', ' Three Cheers for the Red, 
White, and Blue ’, or other patriotic item. 
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EFFECT 

A SHEET of red and a sheet of blue paper are shown 
to the audience, who are asked to choose one of the 
colours. If red is chosen, the trick is to be in relation 
to the Army ; if blue, then the trick is to be in relation 
to the Navy. Suppose that blue is chosen. Names of 
admirals are then called out by the audience and written 
down by the performer on separate slips of paper. One 
of these, selected by a member of the audience, is placed 
upon the performer’s bare arm, and the sheet of blue paper 
wrapped around it. After a pass with the magic wand 
the paper is taken from the arm, when the naime of the 
admiral written on the slip of paper is seen to be imprinted 
in letters of blue upon the arm of the performer. Should 
red be chosen, the names of generals of the Army are called 
out, written down, and a selected shp placed upon the per- 
former’s bare arm and wrapped around with red paper. 
Finally, the selected name is seen ip letters of red on the 
arm of the performer. 


WORKING 

Before commencing the trick performer has the name of 
a popular general of the British Army written on his right 
arm in red water-colour paint. {Note. — Useful mnemonic, 
' R ’, RIGHT arm for red.) On the left arm is written in 
blue water-colour paint the name of a popular admiral of 
the British Navy. A sheet of red and a sheet of blue 
paper are passed for inspection, and the audience are 
allowed to have a perfectly free choice of one of the colours. 
This point should be fiilly emphasized, as it does not 
matter to the performer one iota which sheet is chosen, 
since he is quite prepared in either case. Should the red 
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paper be chosen, he uses the right arm, but if the choice 
falls upon the blue paper he uses his left arm. Suppose 
that blue has been chosen. Performer thereupon asks for 
names of great living British admirals to be called out, 
‘ in order that he may write them down upon shps of 
paper As the names are called out, however, instead 
of writing each one as called, he writes upon each shp the 
name of the admiral that is already written upon his arm. 
The number of well-known hving officials in either Service 
is so limited that there should be no difficulty in selecting 
a name that is certain to be called out sooner or later by 
some one of the audience. The shps are now placed in a 
hat and one picked out by a volunteer assistant from the 
audience. [Note , — If preferred, the audience may be 
allowed to write down the names themselves, and a changing 
bag used for forcing the requisite name. The * changed ' 
side of the bag is loaded with shps upon which is written 
the name that the performer has upon his arm. Of course, 
two changing bags would have to be kept in readiness — 
one for the Army and one for the Navy. The first method, 
however, is the one recommended.) The sleeve of the left 
arm is now roUed up, or pushed above the elbow, and the 
arm held out with the palm of the hand upwards. The 
blue writing is now imdemeath and cannot be seen by 
the assistant ; nor has he any reason to examine the arm, 
as up to the present time the performer has been careful 
not to state what he is about to do. The assistant is now 
asked to lay the chosen paper, on which is written the 
name of a British admiral, upon the performer's arm, and 
cover it with the sheet of blue paper. A pass is then 
made with the magic wand, and the blue paper removed 
by the performer. As the blue paper is being taken away, 
the performer raises his arm, bringing the hand near the 
mouth, thus exposing the name in blue characters. As the 
slip of paper was placed upon the arm, and the sheet of 
blue paper wrapped around it by the volunteer assistant, 
there is not likely to be any suspicion that the wriitng 
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on the axm was done beforehand, and, to the average 
spectator, the trick seems to be ‘ wropt in mystery 

PATTER 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, there are some people who 
favour our gallant Army and some who prefer our invincible 
Navy. To-night I shall ask you to indicate which you 
prefer, and I want you to imagine that we have both 
Services represented by these two sheets of paper. Of 
course you are all aware why they are called “ sheets '' of 
paper ? Because editors lie upon them I That is just by 
the way. To proceed, the red sheet of paper will serve 
to represent the Army and the blue sheet of paper the 
Navy. I will now ask you to choose one of the colours, 
and it depends upon the one you choose as to whether 
the trick is to be a military or a naval one. It is qmte 
a matter of indifference to me. Please understand that 
you have a perfectly free choice. Now which shall it be ? 

. . . The blue. Thank you. Then the trick shall be a 
naval one. I shall now require the names of about six 
well-known hving admirals of the British Navy. Please 
choose your admirals— caU out their names — ^and I will 
write them down as you call them upon these shps of 
paper. . . . Having now written down the names, I place 
them in this hat, and, after mixing them well, will ask some- 
one in the audience to select one. . . . Thank you, sir. . . . 
Will you now please lay the shp you have selected upon 
my arm, with the writing in contact with the arm ? . . . 
That is right. Now cover it over with this sheet of blue 
paper, in order to permeate it with the colour of the deep 
blue sea that we so often sing about. . . . Thank you. 
Now everything is ready, or, shall I say, hluey, and I shall 
endeavour to induce the spirits to write upon my bare 
arm, in letters of blue, the name of the admiral which has 
been selected by this gentleman and covered with the blue 
paper. You will also please bear in mind that since the 
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name has been selected I have not seen or handled it. 
The shp has merely touched my arm, and by virtue of 
that touch I desire to transmit the name to my arm. 
This may seem a somewhat difi&cult feat, but the use of 
the magic wand makes it a very simple matter. . . . Just 
a touch with the wand — ^and the name is written. I do 
not suppose, however, that you are prepared to accept my 
word — ^reliable as it usually is — that this has been accom- 
phshed. I will therefore give you ocular demonstration 
as portrayed in the words of the immortal William : 

‘Things by the car received, men’s minds excite 
Much less than when submitted to the sight. 

‘ I simply remove this sheet of Reckitt's well-known hue 
and here you see the name of the gallant admiral in his 
representative colour. Absolutely uncanny, to say the 
least of it, is it not ? ’ 



NEW EFFECTS 


T he great desire of most conjurers is to be able to 
evolve tricks that appear to be more or less original 
when presented. Possibly many readers have con- 
sidered deeply, pondered long, and thought of little less 
for days, in order to induce their inventive faculties to 
give of their magical best ; but, alas ! the long-desired 
and hoped-for idea failed to materialize, and the seekers 
were forced to continue with their old programme. 

Now, in view of the fact that * there is nothing new 
under the sun *, it seems almost futile to waste valuable 
time and brain power worrying over new ideas in magic. 
Yet we often witness what appears to be an absolutely 
new magical effect. I say advisedly ‘ appears to be for, 
either in principle or in effect, all so-called new effects are 
merely elaborations of a prototype. 

Nearly every magical effect comprises, either singly or 
collectively, a creation, restoration, transportation, change 
or disappearance. Years ago* conjurers produced cannon 
balls from a hat. Now they produce an incredibly large 
number of silk handkerchiefs. The thing that matters is, 
what is the effect on the audience ? Exactly the same in 
both cases ! Yet all magicians know that the production 
of the silks involves quite a different principle of loading, and 
for this the originator deserves full credit for a clever idea. 

Nevertheless, clever as the idea undoubtedly is, it is 
merely an elaboration of an old effect. 

As an example of old and new methods, of an effect 
comprising restoration, the ‘ Wizard's Breakfast ' may be 
cited. In this effect, which at one time was a very popular 
item in children's programmes, the conjurer ‘ ate ' a 
quantity of paper ribbon. After repeating a mystic spell, 
and making a judicious use of the magic wand, the ribbon 
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was subsequently reproduced in a long, continuous strip 
from the mouth. 

Conjurers nowadays prefer to tear a strip of paper 
ribbon into small pieces and reproduce it fully restored in 
their hands. Here, again, different principles are employed 
in the two effects, but the latter-day presentation is 
certainly the more artistic. To the average audience, 
however, the effect is much about the same. 

In like manner old-time conjurers who cut a piece of 
cambric from a borrowed handkerchief, and finally returned 
the latter to the owner quite unimpaired, have their 
counterpart in the present-day magician, who cuts a turban 
in halves and eventually restores it. 

In one of the latest tricks combining disappearance and 
change, a paper tube is formed, water is poured into this, 
only to disappear, and the paper bursts into flame. There 
is much in this effect that calls to mind a very popular 
demonstration of the gutter merchant of forty years ago. 
This enterprising individual deftly fixed his box upon a 
frail-looking tripod, held together in the centre with a 
ragged piece of string. Throwing back the lid of the box, 
he deposited upon it a number of small tin tubes, also a 
china saucer, into which he poured some water from a 
bottle. Opening one of the tin tubes, he took from it 
a piece of grey-colourcd substance, actually metallic sodium. 
Cutting off a small portion of this, he twisted it up in 
a piece of newspaper. Upon being dipped in the saucer 
of water the paper would burst into flame, caused by the 
action of the water upon the metallic sodium. 

To many people there would seem to be a great similarity 
between these two effects' yet one can see and admire the 
great advance in showmanship made by the originator of 
the present version. 

These instances, which might be enlarged indefinitely, 
have been mentioned without any intention of belittling 
present-day effects. They have been referred to for the 
encouragement of those who have sat down to invent a 
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new trick — an absolutely new trick it must be, of course 
— ^and who finally gave up the task as hopeless. Hopeless 
the task is indeed, since one cannot make bricks without 
straw, and in order to make a new trick you must have 
either the straw of an old idea or the complete reconstruc- 
tion of an old effect. 

Taking full advantage of the foregoing points, it will 
be seen that it should not be very difficult to evolve a 
trick which will appear to possess some semblance of 
originality when presented. Thus, if the Early Victorian 
conjurer produced or vanished a lady who was dressed in 
a crinoline from a sedan chair, the item could be given a 
touch of originality by utilizing a motor-car and dressing 
the lady in a jumper and tight-fitting skirt. 

Let me take a definite example. Here is the exact 
wording of a little * catch ' called ' The Miraculous Herrings ' 
which appears in a very old book on conjuring : 

The Miraculous Herrings 

' Five herrings are shared among five persons. Each 
had a herring, yet one remained in the dish. How was 
this arranged ? 

* Solution . — The last one of the five received his herring 
in the dish.' 

The foregoing is the * straw ' from which I propose to 
build a ten minutes' impromptu drawing-room show. 
Herrings would of course be quite out of place in a drawing- 
room, so they will have to give place to coins. A borrowed 
hat will be used instead of a dish. 

FIRST EFFECT : ‘ A SIMPLE CATCH ' 

A hat is borrowed and placed upon the table. Two 
members of the audience are requested to each place a 
penny in the hat, and the performer does likewise. The 
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performer then states that they are each to take a penny 
and yet leave one in the hat. After two pennies have 
been taken, the performer takes up the hat, with the third 
penny inside. Thus, three pennies have been taken, yet 
one penny still remained in the hat. 

SECOND effect: 'magic' 

The performer then offers to perform the same effect, 
but with the added condition that each of the three pennies 
must be taken from the hat and shown to the company. 
A penny must, however, remain in the hat after the third 
gentleman has removed his penny. 

The three pennies are placed in the hat as before, and 
two of them are taken out and shown to the company. 
In this instance the performer makes use of an extra 
penny, which is either back-palmed or thumb-palmed. 
The performer places his hand in the hat, with the fingers 
extended, either the back or palm of the hand being 
turned towards the company, according to which method 
of palming is being used. The penny is then exhibited 
and passed from one hand to the other by means of the 
tourniquet or other familiar coin pass. A throwing move- 
ment is made towards the hat (this movement is fully 
described on page 93), the hand shown casually to be 
empty, and the company invited to see that the hat still 
contains a penny, although three pennies have been taken 
from it. 

THIRD effect : ‘ SOLD AGAIN ' 

The three pennies are again openly placed in the hat. 
A gentleman removes one penny from the hat, and the 
performer removes another. In taking out his penny, 
however, the performer thumb-palms the third one, leaving 
the hat empty. The third gentleman is then asked to 
take his penny from the hat, and realizes, when too late, 
that he has been ' sold again 
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The patter and presentation for the foregoing three 
effects might be something after the following style : 


PATTER : FIRST EFFECT 

' Ladies and gentlemen, I am now going to show you 
a puzzle which is carried out with a hat and three pennies. 
Will any gentleman kindly lend me a hat ? . . . Thank 
you, sir. {Performer places the hat upon the table, brim 
upwards.) Now will two other gentlemen each put a 
penny in the hat, and I will also put one inside. {They 
do so.) Now the condition of this puzzle is that each 
gentleman shall take a penny, but the last to take his 
penny must leave one in the hat. Now will you two 
gentlemen kindly take out a penny ? Thank you. Now 
1 have to take a penny and still leave one in the hat. 
Seeing that ‘ art is long and time is fleeting I will save 
time by combination. {Performer picks up the hat with 
the penny inside.) Thus you see that the last penny has 
been taken, and there is still a penny in the hat.’ 


PATTER : SECOND EFFECT 

* But, as Horatio said, “ Enough of this fooling; let’s to 
business.” I am going to work the puzzle again, but under 
more exacting conditions. I will replace the pennies in 
the hat. {They are duly replaced.) Now this time each 
of us must take a penny from the hat and show it to the 
company as it is removed. At the conclusion the hat must 
be left upon the table with a penny inside. Will each of 
you gentlemen again take a penny from the hat and show 
it to the company ? . . . Thank you. Now I will take out 
my penny. {Performer palms in an extra penny, which is 
removed openly, and shown to the company. The pass is 
then used and the penny “ thrown ” into the hat.) Three 
pennies have now been taken from the hat, and, if you 
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care to look inside, you wiU tind that it still contains a 
penny/ 

PATTER : THIRD EFFECT 

‘ Perhaps some of you think that this was managed 
because I happened to be the last one to take a penny 
from the hat. I am therefore going to repeat the experi- 
ment, and will ask one of the gentlemen to take out the 
first penny, and the other gentleman to take out his penny 
after me. That is, I shall be sandwiched between the 
two, as it were. Truly, ‘‘ a rose between — er — but to 
resume. 

* First of all, the three pennies have to go into the hat. 
[Three pennies are placed in the hat, as before,) Now, sir,; 
will you please take out the first penny ? [Gentleman does 
so,) Now I will take out my penny. [Performer thumb- 
palms one penny and openly removes the third one,) Now, 
sir, will you please take out the remaining penny, and 
endeavour to leave one in the hat. [Business, ad hb.) 
Well, sir, I am afraid that you have rather comphcated 
matters. However, I must comphment you on a clean 
finish to the effect, and it now only remains for me to 
return the hat to its owner, with many thanks.' 

Corks and Plates 

The very old, I might almost say ancient, trick of the 
Cups and Balls is one of the few old-timers which have 
been handed down from decade to decade with very httle 
change. It might be said, in addition, ‘ with increasing 
popularity for there are few conjurers who do not, even 
now, enjoy witnessing a demonstration of this great test 
of magical skill. 

There is, however, an adaptation of the Cups and Balls 
which is performed with four pieces of cork and four plates. 
The working is not very difficult, and it forms a capital 
impromptu effect. 
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To the audience the performer appears to place a piece 
of cork underneath each of the plates, which are inverted, 
and then passes the corks, one at a time, invisibly, under 
the first plate. 

In the effect of ' Pip, Squeak, and Wilfred described 
on pages 74 to 77, the secret depended on an extra piece 
of cork. In the present trick, however, only four corks 
are used for the four plates, the whole working depending 
on the use of the thumb-palm. 

For the benefit of novices it might be explained that 
this consists in gripping the piece of cork at the base of 
the thumb against the edge of the palm, as shown in Fig. 43. 

PIECE OF CORK 
T H U W\B - PA N-M c o" 



The piece of cork is first held between the tips of the 
first and second fingers of the right hand, and conveyed 
to the base of the thumb and palm by an inwards turn of 
the fingers. This is a sleight known to most magicians. 
It might be mentioned that the piece of cork shown in 
the above diagram is larger than would be used for the 
trick. 

The four pieces may easily be cut from one cork. The 
sides are first cut away, as indicated by the dotted lines 
in A of Fig. 44. A small oblong bar of cork, as shown by 
B, is thus formed, which, cut into four pieces, will be found 
very suitable for the purposes of the Corks and Plates. 

The hand is always held palm downwards in working ; 
therefore the palmed piece of cork cannot be seen by the 
audience, being well covered by the hand. 
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The plates are first laid in a row, and a piece of cork 
placed upon each plate. These are shown in Fig. 45, 
which, for convenience of description, has been numbered 
one to four. 


CORK MMIKEO FORCUTTmO. 



OntS Ut- COKA 
CUTTING. mTO FOUR 


X ///'^’^ /// j yry 


B 


The performer proceeds to invert the plates over the 
corks, commencing at No. 4. In withdrawing his hand 
from under the inverted plate the performer leaves the 
piece of cork underneath the plate, but keeps his hand 
closed, as though it still held the cork. He says, ‘ The 



cork is now covered by the plate.* Then turning to one 
of ,the audience, he opens his hand and says, ' No ! it is 
not what you think 1 ' 

The same procedure is carried out with the cork on 
No. 3 plate. This time, however, the feint of bringing 
the hand away, closed, is not made so pronounced. No 
remark is made, the performer merely smiling as he opens 
and extends his empty hand. 
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In inverting plate No. 2 over the piece of cork, the 
latter is thumb-palmed, under cover of the plate, the hand 
being withdrawn with the fingers extended. 

The previous two feints having somewhat allayed the 
suspicions of the audience, there is little likelihood of 
anyone doubting that the piece of cork is actually under 
No. 2 plate. 

The piece of cork is now taken from No. i plate, between 
the ends of the first and second fingers of the right hand, 
and, together with the palmed piece from No. 2 plate, 
placed under No. i plate, the hand, of cour.se, being with- 
drawn empty. Attention is not specially drawn to this 
fact, but it may be indicated casually by the performer 
extending his open hand towards each of the plates in 
succession, and saying, * There is now a cork under each 
of the plates.' At the moment, of course, there are two 
corks under No. i plate, none imder No. 2, and one piece 
under each of Nos. 3 and 4. 

The piece of cork from imder No. 4 plate is now openly 
taken, in the position ready for thumb-palming, and a 
throwing movement made over No. i plate. This plate is 
then raised in the left hand and the two corks exposed. 

The plate is now passed to the right hand, and held as 
shown in Fig. 46, ' To show that there is no hole in the 
plate.' The piece of cork which was taken from No. 4 
plate is at that moment being pressed against the plate 
by the fingers of the right hand. 

The performer now says, ‘ I will replace the plate over 
the two pieces of cork.' In the act of inverting the plate 
he adds the concealed piece of cork to the two known 
pieces. 

There are now three corks under No. i plate, yet the 
performer repeats the movement with the cork from under 
No. 3 plate, saying, ' I will now pass this cork under the 
plate with the other two corks.' The throwing movement, 
and subsequent raising of the plate, is carried out as 
detailed above, and the three corks exposed. 
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The plate is again replaced, this time leaving four corks 
under the plate. Performer states that he will transfer 
the cork from under the remaining plate by a different 
method. He places his fingers on the top of the inverted 
No. 2 plate and makes an extracting movement with the 
fingers, then pressing them open against No. i plate. 

No. 2 plate is now raised to show that the cork has 
actually gone from beneath it, and No. i plate raised, 
disclosing the four corks underneath. 



If desired, the patter given for * Pip, Squeak, and 
Wilfred ' (pages 76 and 77) may be used with equal effect 
for this trick. 

An improvement may be made by using four celluloid 
dwarf figures in place of the pieces of cork. These figures 
have a rounded base, similar to the old trick of ‘ The 
Bottle Imp and are procurable at most toy dealers and 
novelty stores. 

The rounded base causes the figures to assume an 
upright position when the plate is lifted, and the movement 
of the little figures add greatly to the amusement of the 
audience. 
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T his trick is intended to serve as an introduction to 
the following effect of ' The Elusive Stop Alphabet 
cards are used in both cases. The principle of the 
present effect is based on a very old card trick, which, 
although easy to work, may be made into a very pleasing 
item. It wiU be found that ‘ABC', followed by ‘ The 
Elusive Stop ', form an interesting and entertaining 
combination. . 



FIG. 47 


EFFECT 

Nine cards — ^three lettered A, three lettered B, and three 
lettered C — are placed together, the position being decided 
by a member from the audience. The nine cards are then 
cut by the assistant as many times as desired. 

The performer touches the cards with his wand, and 
then shows that they have rearranged themselves into 
three sets of cards, each set containing one of each. A, 
B, and C. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

1. Nine Cards, as shown in Fig. 47. 

2. A plain cardboard stand, large enough to hold the 
nine cards, displayed, as shown in Fig. 47. 
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WORKING 

The board is exhibited, and, with the nine cards, shown 
to be without preparation. The cards are laid out on the 
board, as indicated in Fig. 47. If preferred, however, they 
may be allowed to rest, in three lots, against the ‘ Elusive 
Stop ', board. An assistant from the audience is now 
invited to choose any set of three cards. The chosen set 
is placed face downwards upon the table. Another set is 
selected, and this is placed face downwards upon the first 
set. The remaining set is finally placed face downwards 
upon the two chosen sets. The assistant is now asked to 
cut the cards and to complete the cut. After the cut has 
been made the performer shows that the cutting of the 
cards has actually altered their arrangement. The cards 
are replaced face downwards upon the table and the 
assistant is invited to cut them as many times as desired. 
After this has been done the performer touches the cards 
with his wand and commands them to form into proper 
order. The cards are then dealt into three heaps by the 
assistant, guided by the performer. Three cards are first 
laid in a line upon the table. Upon these, in due order, 
another three cards are laid. The remaining three cards 
are laid, one at a time, upon each set of two cards. The 
performer then takes up each set of cards, one set at a 
time, and displays them upon the stand, as indicated in 
Fig. 48, showing that each set consists of one of each 
card, A, B, and C. 


PATTER 

' Girls and boys, you often hear people say " As easy 
as A B C But there is more in A B C than some of you 
might imagine. Here, for instance, are nine cards, lettered 
A, B, and C, as you zee, three of each. {Count the cards 
and show them both sides, then place them on the stand.) 
Now I want a boy or a girl to come up here to assist me. 
. . . Thank you. Please examine these cards very 
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thoroughly, and also the stand upon which they rest, then 
sort the cards out for me. {Take cards from stand and 
hand them to assistant) That is, put the three A's together, 
the three B's together, and the three C's together. . . . 
Thank you. Now please choose one of the heaps, . . . 
You prefer the centre one ? That is, the three B's ? Very 
well. Please turn that heap downwards upon the table. 

. . . Now choose one of the remaining two heaps. . . . 
The C heap ? Very well again. Please lay that set down- 
wards upon the three B's. . . . That's the idea ! Now 
place the three A's face downwards upon the two sets you 
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have already chosen. . . . Now, having chosen the order 
in which the cards have been placed, I want you to mix 
them together, scientifically, by cutting them several times. 
Before you cut the cards, however, remember that the 
three B's are at the bottom, the three C's in the centre, 
and the three A's on the top. Now cut the cards, and 
complete the cut by placing one lot of cards on top of the 
other. {After the cut has been made, performer holds up 
the cards, fanned.) You will notice that even one cut 
makes a great alteration in the arrangement of the cards. 
Now, there are two C's at one end, followed by three B’s. 
In the centre there are three A's, followed by the other C. 
{Replace the cards face downwards upon the table.) Now 
please cut the cards several times, in order that they may 
be thoroughly mixed. . . . Splendid ! Have you now cut 
them as many times as you wish ? . . . Right-ho ! Then 
this is where the magic wand enters upon the scene. I just 
touch the cards with the magic wand and command them 
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to assemble into a definite order. I cannot say " Form 
fours I ” because, you see, there are only nine cards ; 
therefore I shall have to say " Form threes I " You see 
this is a Rule of Three trick. Three A’s 1 Three B’s 1 
Three C’s I Three taps with the magic wand, and that is 
all that is necessary. Now please deal out the cards again 
into three separate heaps. First, three in a straight line 
of formation. Now one on the top of each of these, and 
so again with the other three. Now, if the magic wand 
has performed its work properly, each heap should consist 
of a definite order of cards. Let us see. {Arrange each 
set on the stand, as shown in Fig. 48 .) Yes, here is the 
first set, containing A, B, and C, the second set with A, B, 
and C, and lastly the third set with A, B, and C. 

‘ This proves, as I said at first, that there is more in 
ABC than some of you might imagine. And now, having 
got through these letters successfully, let us look at some 
of the other letters of the alphabet.’ {Proceed with the 
‘ Elusive Stop ’.) 



THE ELUSIVE STOP 


(improved) 

T he original form of this trick was published in 
More Collected Magic, and has been extensively 
adopted by magicians ; in fact, Edward Victor and 
other professional magicians have used it for the purposes 
of a stage illusion, emplo5dng giant cards on a large stand. 

The present improved working, however, permits of the 
whole of the cards being shown, as at first displayed, after 
each of the changes has been made. The foregoing will 
interest mainly those who have worked the original effect. 
To those to whom the effect is new it might be pointed 
out that it is easy to work, and completely baffles the 
knowing ones, who are led into thinking that they have 
caught the conjurer. When properly worked it gets the 
shouts that accompany the presentation of the * Sliding 
Die Box *, and at the same time proves as puzzling as 
the moves of the * Find the Lady ' illusion. In addition, 
it has a finale which is both novel and unexpected. 

I feel sure that brother-magicians adopting * The Elusive 
Stop ' for the first time will find it an effective and practical 
addition to their repertoire. To those who already work 
the effect, the improved method of working will readily 
commend itself. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

(1) Five cards lettered respectively D, L, O, S, and a 
full stop. 

(2) Three velvet-backed cards, one lettered L, one 
lettered S, and one with a full stop. 

Note . — It is better to have the five unbacked cards as 
well as the three velvet-backed C2u:ds made on an aluminium 
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foundation, as it is essential that they should be perfectly 
flat, yet light to handle. Ordinary cards invariably get 
out of shape, especially those backed with velvet, and in 
such condition they would be useless for the purposes of 
this trick. 

(3) A velvet-covered board, about fifteen inches by five, 
made to stand, as shown in Fig. 49. The front of the 
board is divided into five numbered panels, each panel 
being marked out with white tape, thus adapting the 
black-art principle in novel form. The strip at the base 
of the board upon which the numbers are painted projects 
from the front of the board, thereby forming a ledge to 
hold the cards. 
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WORKING 

At the opening of the trick the board is casually shown 
to the audience and then placed upright upon the table. 
Previously to this the three velvet-backed cards have 
been arranged on the board, backs outwards, as follows : 
L on No. I, full stop on No. 3, and S on No. 5, as indicated 
in Fig. 50. It should be noted that the figure shows the 
cards as known to the performer. The audience see what 
they imagine to be merely the bare board. It is therefore 
most important to see that each card is centred exactly 
in its panel and does not overlap the white tape framework 
on either side. 

The five unbacked cards are introduced and placed on 
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the board apparently in a haphazard manner, but actually 
as indicated in Fig. 51. The audience are now asked to 
note the position of the full stop, i.e. at No. 3. Turn all 
the cards outwards, care being taken to ensure that the 
backed cards underneath Nos. i, 3, and 5, are exactly 
covered by the L, full stop, and S, respectively. 



Now take up the front cards only of Nos. 3 and 5 — ^that 
is, the full stop and the S — ^hold them backs outwards, 
and point out that they are xmmarked. In replacing, 
change them obviously, by crossing the hands, thus placing 
the S at No. 3 and the full stop at No. 5. Now say that, 
having placed the full stop at No. 3, you will command 
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FIG. 51 

it to change places with a letter card. After the shouts 
of ' You changed it to No. 5 * have subsided, turn all the 
cards to show that they are still unchanged, i.e. as shown 
in Fig. 51. To do this take up the double cards together 
at No. 3, and also at No. 5. Next turn all the cards round 
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again, backs to audience, and repeat the ruse of showing 
the backs of two cards to be unmarked, this time, however, 
making use of the front cards of Nos. i and 3. After the 
inevitable shouting has finished, turn all the cards again 
to show that they are still unchanged. This is effected 
by turning the double cards at Nos. i, 3, and 5 as one 
card, and the single cards at Nos. 2 and 4. This again 
shows the cards as seen in Fig. 51. The cards are now 
reversed, backs outwards, a touch is given with the magic 
wand, and finally, all front cards are turned face to audience. 
This gives Fig. 52, and emphasizes to the audience in no 
uncertain manner that they have been truly sold. 


F 
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PATTER 

' Ladies and gentlemen, it has been said that fortune 
and the will-o’-the-wisp are the two most elusive things 
known. This evening, however, I am going to show you 
another very elusive item. I will first arrange a few letter 
cards upon this board. (Show hoard) As you can see, 
it stands upon its own feet, and in that respect it is similar 
to other animals. (Turn hoard) Here is the retrospective 
view, and you can now be sure that there are no rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, or other conjurer’s properties concealed 
behind it. I will now place the cards on the board. 
(Produce cards and place in the panels, as shown in Fig, 51) 
One in panel No. i ; it happens to be an L. Another ; 
this time an O, which goes in No. 2. For No. 3 we get 
a full stop, but notwithstanding that fact I am going to 
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continue. No. 4 takes D. And lastly comes S, for No. 5. 
Now the board is full. I will not ask you to try to pro- 
nounce the word, although it certainly does look something 
like the name of a Russian town. What I want you to 
notice particularly is the position of the full stop, that is, 
in No. 3. Do not lose sight of that card. It has a peculiar 
habit of trying to change places with one of the other 
cards, and for that reason it is known as The Elusive 
Stop However, just to give it a little chance, I will 
turn all the cards, and will you please excuse their backs. 
(Turn all the cards, then pick up the front cards of Nos, 3 
and 5 and hold them out, hacks to audience) Please notice 
that the backs are all alike. I will now return them to 
their places. (Cross hands openly, in replacing cards, 
placing the full stop at No. 5 and the S at No. 3.) Now, 
as you are aware, the full stop is at No. 3. (Shouts and 
business here, ad lib.) Well, you are all so suspicious that 
perhaps I had better turn all the cards again. (Turn cards 
face outwards, making use of the double cards at Nos. 3 and 5.) 
Here is the L, the 0 , the full stop at No. 3, as I said ; 
the D, and lastly the S — ^just as I placed them in the first 
instance. That proves to my satisfaction, if not to yours, 
that you shoidd never doubt the word of a conjurer. 

I will turn them again. (Turn all cards, backs outwards.) 
You are really most suspicious this evening. All that I 
did was to pick up the full stop and another card, in this 
manner. (Pick up the front cards of Nos. i and 3, and 
hold them out, backs to audience, as before.) I did this in 
order to show you that the backs are aU alike. I will 
now replace these cards. (Change cards openly, as before) 
Of course, you all know that the full stop is at No. 3. 
(Shouts) No ! Pardon me, but you are mistaken. I did 
not change the stop with No. i. (Renewed shouts) Very 
well then, I will turn them again. (Turn all cards face 
outwards, making use of the double cards at Nos. i, 3, and 5.) 
You see how easy it is to be mistaken. I will turn them 
again. (Turn cards backs outwards.) Now if I wanted to 
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change the full stop with another letter I should use my 
magic wand, thus. (Touch each card with the wand.) Now 
we shall see what has happened. {Turn all the front cards 
face outwards.) You see that the Elusive Stop, true to 
its name, has jumped to No. 5. Now you will be able to 
pronounce the word before you, and will possibly realize 
that you have been sold.* 



MAGICAL FACILITATIONS 


I T is obvious that magicians must be methodical, 
because method is absolutely inseparable from the art 
of magic, that is, if any degree of success is to be gained. 
In common with most magicians, I have adopted certain 
methods, which are now being given the light of pubhcity, 
in the hope that some of them may be considered worthy 
of adoption and prove useful to magicians generally. 

ENGAGEMENTS RECORD BOOK 

Firstly, with regard to engagements — an Engagements 
Record Book should be kept. In this it is advisable to 
enter the full particulars of each engagement, allowing one 
page to each. The record should consist of the address, 
date, programme given, fee received, time occupied, how 
the booking was made, as well as any special details 
connected with the place of performance. 

This information will be found invaluable in many ways, 
and well repays for the trouble of compilation, if only for 
the opportunity afforded of varying the programme in the 
event of a return engagement. 

TRICK INDEX 

Most magicians have a library of books on magic. 
Some of these consist of perhaps half a dozen volumes, 
while others may run into hxmireds, or even thousands. 
There are few magicians, however, who can say definitely 
in which books certain tricks are to be found. Therefore, 
when it is desired to read up and practise a trick it often 
means a search through several volumes. This labour 
may be saved by the adoption of what I term a ‘ Trick 
Index \ This consists of an alphabetically indexed book, 
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by means of which any trick in the library of the owner 
may be at once located, and then not only the book in 
which it appears but also upon which page in the book. 

The books must first be numbered, and the tricks are 
then entered in the index according to their titles, followed 
by a fraction. This fraction indicates the exact position 
of each trick, the top figure giving the number of the book, 
the bottom figure the page upon which the trick appears, e.g. : 

Aerial Treasury . . . . -so jms fl ‘V® fi 

Arm Writing . . . . W 

Artist's Dream . . . . 

(The above examples are actual entries from my Trick 
Index Book.) 

This idea has also the advantage of the performer being 
able to turn up quickly the methods of different writers 
when desiring to work a fresh trick, and to choose that 
method which suits him best, or, it may be, adopt certain 
features from several methods. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS 

Another little facihtation which I have found useful is 
to keep a descriptive paper for each trick. This contains 
the principal working elements of each trick, together with 
a few patter points. These slips are very handy when 
getting a programme together, because it is an easy matter 
to arrange the shps and form a complete programme. 
Thus, a trick which has not been performed for some time 
is immediately brought to mind by the information given 
on the descriptive paper. 

POCKET TRICKS LIST 

How many of us have been visiting friends when a 
request to * show us a trick please ' has for a moment 
found us quite unprepared. The many little wheezes that 
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seem to be part of our being when in the company of 
brother-magicians seem to refuse to come on top, and we 
find it difficult to call to mind some impromptu stunt 
which can be given without any preparation whatever. 

To obviate this a list of tricks, capable of being performed 
with everyday or pocket articles, should be carried in the 
pocket-book. The one I have prepared contains some 
coin, string, paper, match, and figure stunts, as well as a 
few pithy stories. 

Fortified with such a list as this no magician need be 
at a loss if required to give an impromptu show at any 
time or anywhere. 

CARDBOARD DIVISIONS FOR BAG 

This method of bag-packing will be found a great advan- 
tage for magical props. Some years ago a suggestion was 
published in a magical journal recommending that the 
properties for each trick should be placed in a different 
coloured bag, replacing them as each trick was completed. 
This is an excellent idea, but I prefer to see all my props, 
before me, and to that end have constructed a frame of 
cardboard having different-sized divisions. This fits into 
my green canvas bag, and the procedure followed is exactly 
the same as if the coloured bags were employed, the 
properties of each trick occupying its own little division and 
being replaced therein after the trick has been performed. 

The above facilitation will be found very convenient to 
those who have two or three performances to give in one 
evening. In that happy event the termination of one 
show finds the performer quite ready for the next as far 
as props, are concerned. 

BOX OF SURROUNDED TRICKS 

One of the difficulties of giving a performance in an 
imknown hall is the lack of knowledge as to the conditions 
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prevailing. Conjuring shows might perhaps be divided 
roughly into two classes — front audience conjuring and 
surrounded audience conjuring, i.e. with the audience in 
front of or around the performer. The want of knowledge 
as to which kind of show the performer is called upon to 
give sometimes places him in a dilemma as to what tricks 
to include in his programme. 

He may have a favourite trick, necessitating the use of 
the servante, which of course would be impossible of per- 
formance with the audience surrounding the table. 

In cases where I have no knowledge of the conditions 
I always make up my programme irrespective of them, 
but my bag contains a box which I call my ‘ Surrounded 
Tricks Box This contains about a dozen tricks which 
may be performed with the audience all around. If, 
therefore, I find that it is impossible to perform a certain 
trick which requires a front audience, then there is more 
than enough props, in the ‘ Surrounded Tricks Box * to 
fill the programme. 

Performers can of course fill the box with tricks of 
their own selection. The box I use contains the follow- 
ing items, and this may perhaps serve as a guide to 
others : 

Ring on wand ; patriotic balls ; string for knots ; coin 
from paper to orange ; egg in cup and handkerchief ; 
corks imder plates ; tom and restored paper ; coins 
through handkerchief ; coin from check bag (Noakes* 
Effect) ; plain cards for piano trick ; paper for Jacob's 
ladder ; fir tree ; and similar paper-tearing items. 

And now just a few simple facilitations with regard to 
tricks. 


BEWILDERING BLOCKS 

Magicians who have added Professor Hoffmann’s trick 
of the Bewildering Blocks to their repertoire may have 
found that it requires great care to ensure that the trick 
block, consisting of two red sides and two blue sides, is 
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correctly exposed to the audience, i.e. with the red angles 
or blue angles only showing as required. 

This can very easily be managed, however, by cutting 
the head off a pin and driving the pointed head of the pin 
into the comer of the block between the two red sides. 
A very small portion is allowed to protrude, which can be 
felt with the finger, making it quite unnecessary to look 
at the block in order to see whether it has been correctly 
placed. Fig. 53 shows the position with the red sides 
exposed to the audience. When it is desired to expose 
the blue sides to the audience the performer feels that the 
pin comer is towards him. 
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FIG. 53 

FORCING BAG 

Most conjurers are acquainted with the ordinary double- 
sided forcing bag. This is easily made, and is a useful 
prop, for many tricks where forcing a choice is essential. 

Experience, that wise teacher, gave me a little improve- 
ment, which may also appeal to some of my readers. 
I might, perhaps, first refer to the experience that suggested 
the improvement. 
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On one occasion, getting a lad to the platform to select 
a numbered counter from among those which had just 
been placed in the bag {sic) he remarked to me, when 
taking out the counter from the forcing side of the bag, 
that he could ' feel something against his knuckles 
In order to prevent a repetition of this feeling I had 
one side of the interior stitched right across the bag, about 
two inches from the bottom. 

The assorted counters are placed openly in the deeper 
side of the bag, and the assistant is flowed to make his 
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FIG. 54 


• selection ' from the shorter side, which he is now able to 
do without ‘ feeling something against his knuckles The 
formation of the bag is shown in Fig. 54. 

FAKE FOR SPRING FLOWERS 

There are several fakes upon the market for holding 
spring flowers to load into the paper cone, but I have for 
some years past used a simple contrivance which quite 
dispenses with a spring or clip. I gave the idea in Mr. Max 
Sterling's Magical World of 22 February 1911, so that 
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some readers may possibly call to mind having read the 
details there. A piece of cardboard is cut to the shape of 
the outside leaf of a spring flower, as shown in Fig. 55* 
On one side of the cardboard is stuck a single flower leaf, 
and on the other side a complete spring flower. With a 
bent pin at the back, the foundation is ready for any 
number of flowers desired. These are held temporarily by 
pasting a narrow band of green paper around the load. 



BACK VIEW OF cardboard 
FAKE FOR SPRING FLOWERS 

FIG- 55 

One advantage of the use of this fake is that the whole 
contents of the cone may be emptied out at close quarters 
(the cardboard fake having the same appearance as the 
ordinary flowers) and the cone given for examination. 

TRAY, CORKS, BALLS, AND GLASSES 

Many years ago, at the old Egyptian Hall, I had the 
pleasure of seeing the late Paul Valadon perform the 
Tray, Corks, Balls, and Glasses trick. This is a trick, or, 
rather, juggling feat, dependent upon the law of inertia. 
The tray containing the four balls, which are balanced 
upon the corks, rests upon four glasses. The tray is 
knocked away with the hand, when the balls fall, or, I 
might say, they should fall, into the glasses beneath. 

The trick has since been fully explained by Mr. David 
8 
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Devant in his book Magic Made Easy, but, in contra- 
distinction somewhat to the title of the book, Mr. Devant 
remarks about this trick : ' The feat of knocking away 
the tray, so that the four balls fall into the four glasses, 
is very difficult, and a man who has not plenty of courage 
and nerve should not attempt it. Even the most accom- 
plished performers occasionally fail.* 

I practised this trick, but at first found some difficulty 
in getting the balls to properly balance on the tops of the 
corks, notwithstanding the fact that I had hollowed out 
the tops of the latter. I therefore made four small card- 
board cylinders to the size of the corks, covering them 
with black paper. These proved to be just suited to the 
purpose, and I have since had no difficulty with regard 
to balance. 



INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY 


T his is a suitable item for a children's entertainment 
which could easily be worked into a mirthful five 
or ten minutes' turn. 

EFFECT 

A ' camera ' is introduced and two boys invited to act 
as assistants. One boy takes his seat for the purpose of 
being photographed. The other boy is handed a blank 
card, which he examines and places in the * dark box '. 

OUTER 
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inner 

BOX LID 

A B 

BRASS CARD BOX 

FIG. 56 

The exposure is duly made and the box returned to the 
boy. He removes the card from the dark box and finds 
that a ' photograph ' has mysteriously appeared upon the 
card. 

PROPERTIES REQUIRED 

1. A Roterberg brass card box, as shown in A of Fig. 56, 
or an ordinary wooden card box with loose flap. The 
former is, however, far preferable, and ensures a truly 
magical effect. 

2. A cardboard box, the back measuring about six 
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inches by four, i.e. about the size of a postcard. A small 
round box, with lid, is glued to the front, to represent the 
lens. A slot is cut at the top of the rear of the box, to 
take the ' dry plate \ The formation of this box is shown 
in Fig. 57. 

3. Two cards about four by three inches — one plain, 
and one on which is painted a grotesque face. The more 
grotesque this face is made the greater will be the laughter 
when it is produced. A suggested design is shown in Fig. 58. 



WORKING 

The card witn the grotesque face is loaded into the 
bottom of the Roterberg card box, being concealed from 
view by means of the inner box lid. The box lies on the 
table as seen in B of Fig. 56. If an ordinary wooden box 
be used the card is loaded in the hd of the box, underneath 
the loose wooden flap. Two boys are asked to come 
forward, one to act as photographer’s assistant and the 
other to act as the sitter. The latter is duly posed, and 
the assistant given the plain card, which he places in the 
card box. This is referred to as the * dark slide The 
performer focuses the camera, and good comedy business 
may be introduced here by placing the sitter in various 
attitudes ; asking him to ‘ smile sweetly etc. The 
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performer can also add to the effect by manoeuvring with 
a black cloth at the back of the camera. The dark sUde 
is then placed in the slot at the back of the camera, and 
the ' exposure * is duly made. The plate is ‘ developed ' 
by a touch with the magic wand, and the photograph 
finally produced as a * speaking likeness *, amid the laughter 
and applause of the juvenile audience. If a Roterberg 
card box is being used, it may be handed to the assistant 
who placed the plain card therein, and he is asked to open 
the box and remove the developed photograph. If, how- 
ever, the ordinary wooden card box is being used, this 
movement must be carried out by the performer. 

PATTER 

* Girls and boys, I know that most boys and girls like 
to have their photograph taken, and you may be interested 
to know that I am going to try to take one this evening. 
First of all, I require two boys to assist me — one to act as 
my assistant and the other to sit down and have his photo- 
graph taken. . . . Yes, you two will do very well. [Indicate 
one of the boys,) You appear to have a kind, intelligent 
face, so you shall be my assistant. (To the other boy:) 
Your face looks very natural and sympathetic, and I think 
that it will make a very nice portrait. Just sit down 
here and make yourself very comfortable while my assistant 
and I get the machine ready. (Show assistant the Roterberg 
card box.) Here is the dark slide. Please examine it very 
carefully, as it is very important that no ray of light shall 
be allowed to penetrate, otherwise the photograph will 
be a failure. . . . Seeing that we have such a nice face 
to photograph, I am anxious that it shall be a thorough 
success. (Give assistant the plain card.) This is the plate, 
quarter-plate size, you will notice, upon which we have 
to take the impression. You must handle it carefully, so 
that the sensitive side is not marked. Now place the plate 
in the dark slide, sensitive side upwards, and close the 
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lid. . . . That’s right. Now for the sitter. {Performer 
takes box from assistant and places it upon the table. Comedy 
business ad lib. while posing sitter.) Make yourself very com- 
fortable. Smile sweetly. What ! Is that your sweetest ? 
Just try to imagine that you are about to start eating 
a large glass of lovely strawberry ice-cream. Ah, that's 
the expression ! {Performer pretends to focus sitter with 
camera.) It looks quite a nice picture. I think that 
I shall have to put one of these in the shop window as a 
special attraction. Now for the dark slide. {Insert card 
box in slot at back of camera, and proceed to make the exposure.) 
All is now ready. Put on that strawberry ice-cream 
expression please, and keep quite still. . . . {T o assistant :) 
Will you please remove the dark slide from the camera. . . . 
Just hold it up while I touch it with my magic wand. 

. . . One ! Two ! Three ! Tis done ! Now open the 
dark slide and let us see the result. . . . {Assistant opens 
the card box and takes out the photograph with the grotesque 
face. Performer takes it from him and exhibits to the 
audience.) Well, it has certainly a kind of strawberry 
ice-cream expression, but I don't think it is quite good 
enough to put in the shop window. However, we did our 
best. {To assistant :) Didn't we ? Thank you, boys, for 
your kind help in this demonstration of instantaneous 
PHOTOGRAPHY.' 

grotesque 
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NINE-A-SIDE 


M ost performers are acquainted with the trick (or 
perhaps ‘ puzzle ’ is the better definition) wherein 
a square is formed containing nine units on every 
side. Varying quantities of units are then either added 
or removed, yet the sides still number nine. 

This has appeared in many books of magic under varying 
forms. In The Secret Out, by W. H. Cremer, published 

TWO ^RRANCiENlENTS OF 
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FIG. 59 

in 1871, it appears under the title of ‘The Unfaithful 
Knave and is performed with cards. Probably the most 
recent version is that given in the writer’s Match-stick 
Magic, where, under the title of ‘ Escaping from Germany ’, 
the puzzle is demonstrated by means of match-sticks. 

It is interesting to note that there are no less than 
nineteen variations of the puzzle capable of being demon- 
strated with as many as thirty-six units, decreasing one 
at a time to as few as eighteen units. Many of these 
variations may, however, be arranged in different ways to 
form nine a side, using the same number of units. Take, 
for instance, the two combinations showm in Fig. 59. 
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Both consist of twenty-six units, but arranged in different 
order to form nine on each side : 

The following nineteen figmes indicate some of the 
methods of placing the various number of units. The full 
scope of units is given, but they may be arranged in various 
positions around the squares : 
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There is a wealth of matter in the foregoing for building 
up magical stories, using various materials for the units, 
such as cards, match-sticks, strips of paper, buttons, nuts, 
etc. Cards are always available to the magician, and 
would naturally be most generally used in this connexion. 

The following patter will serve as an example of the 
possibilities of this effect by the use of cards for the units. 
The story is intended for use at a children's show, and, 
incidentally, it provides an opportunity for the use of 
giant cards. It is also one of the few instances where 
cards may be used to interest children. The story is 
entitled : 

THE KING OF HEARTS AND HIS STOLEN TARTS 

* Boys and girls, many of you probably know that one 
day the Queen of Hearts made some tarts for the King 
of Hearts. Here is the gentleman himself. {Show the 
King of Hearts.) He was very fond of these tarts, and 
on this occasion, when he had eaten sufficient for his 
immediate needs, he had thirty-two tarts left . He arranged 
these around his pantry so that whatever side he counted 
there were nine tarts. {Hold up thirty-two cards.) Now I 
want you to imagine that these cards represent the tarts 
— there are thirty-two of them. With these cards I will 
show you how the King of Hearts placed his tarts around 
the pantry so that he was able to count ‘ nine ’ on any 
of the four sides. {Place the thirty-two cards as indicated 
in Fig. 64, counting them deliberately to show that there are 
actually nine on each side.) Here is the King of Hearts 
in the centre of the pantry keeping watch over his tarts. 
{Place the King of Hearts in the centre of the arranged cards 
as shown in Fig. 79.) Now, after a time, the King wanted 
to rest, so he sent for the Jack of Hearts to keep watch 
over the tarts. The King explained to Jack how he could 
count the tarts by seeing that there were nine on each 
side. Here is the Jack of Hearts. {Show the Jack of 
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Hearts, Take away the King of Hearts from the centre of 
the cards and put the Jack of Hearts in its place.) Now it 
happened that the Jack of Hearts was also very fond of 
jam tarts, and (naughty boy !) the temptation proved to 
be too strong for him, and he ate one of the tarts, then 
another, and another {take away a card each time), and 
another. After the four tarts had disappeared he began 
to wonder what he should say when the King of Hearts 
asked him what had become of the missing tarts. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that he might so arrange the tarts that 
the King of Hearts might still be able to count nine on 
each side. This is how he arranged them. {Rearrange 
the cards as shown in Fig. 68.) The King of Hearts returned 
later, counted the tarts, and, of course, found that there 
were nine on each side. {Take away the Jack of Hearts 
from the centre of the cards, replace it with the King of Hearts, 
then count the cards to show that there are nine on each side.) 
Later in the day the King of Hearts went away again 
{take away the King from the centre of the cards), leaving 
the Jack of Hearts in charge, as before. {Place Jack in 
the centre of the cards.) Again the temptation proved to 
be too strong for him, and he ate one of the tarts, then 
another, and another {take away a card each time), and 
another. So again four tarts disappeared. However, he 
again managed to arrange the tarts so that the King of 
Hearts could still count nine on each side. {Rearrange 
cards as indicated in Fig. 72.) When the King of Hearts 
returned {take away the Jack from the centre of the cards 
and replace it with the King) he counted his tarts and 
found that there were nine on each side as at first. {Count 
cards to show nine on each side.) The King of Hearts left 
the tarts for the third time and again placed the Jack of 
Hearts in charge. {Take away the King from the centre of 
the cards and replace it with the Jack.) Of course Jack 
was getting quite used to the flavour of the tarts by this 
time, and liked them more than ever. So, of course, he 
must needs have just one more, and another, and another 
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[take away a card each time), and another. Yet he still 
managed to so rearrange the tarts that nine could be 
counted on each side. {Rearrange cards as shown in 
Fig. y 6 .) Then the King of Hearts returned {take away the 
Jack and replace it with the King), and although the naughty 
Jack of Hearts had eaten twelve tarts, yet the King of 
Hearts still counted nine on each side.' {Count cards to 
show nine on each side.) 


WORKING 

The method of working is given in italics throughout 
the story, but there are a few minor details to be observed 
that wiU make the presentation easier. 

The arrangement of the numbers in each set of cards 
may be easily remembered. It will be seen that the first 
arrangement has one card in each comer ; the second 
arrangement, two ; the third arrangement, three ; and the 
fourth arrangement, four. 

In taking away the cards, the best method is to take 
one card alternately from the centre of each side. In the 
rearrangement, it is then only necessary to pass a card 
from each centre to the corresponding comer. Thus, the 
first arrangement gives i — 7 — i on each side. Taking 
away one from each centre leaves i — 6 — i on each side. 
Passing a card from each centre to the corresponding 
corner for the first rearrangement gives 2 — 5 — 2 on each 
side, and so on. 



A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


(^s presented by the Author at the British Magical Society, 
Birmingham, on 2 March ig2y ; and at the Magic 
Circle, London, on 4 March 1925) 

EFFECT 

A piece of white and a piece of black paper are 
introduced. The white paper is cut into twenty-four 
^ small squares. A member of the audience selects 
one of them, and the remaining twenty-three squares are 
folded up in the piece of black paper. An ' adhesive spell ' 
is pronounced and the black paper unfolded. The twenty- 
three squares of white paper are seen to have attached 
themselves to the piece of black paper in the form of a 
crossword puzzle design. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that the pattern is incomplete in the centre. The assistant 
thereupon places the selected square of white paper in the 
centre of the newly formed design. This is ‘ found to fit 
and thereby ‘ proves the experiment to be thoroughly 
genuine *. 

PREPARATION 

Two pieces of white tissue paper, each about seven by 
five inches, and two pieces of black tissue paper, each 
about ten inches square, together with a pair of scissors, 
will be required. 

Each of the pieces of black paper are well creased, as 
shown by the dotted fines in Fig. 80. The best method 
of folding is to fold alternately from bottom to top 
and from side to side. Thus B B of Fig. 80 is folded up 
to A A. Then the doubled comer A B is folded sideways 
over the opposite corner AB, and so on, until a small 
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square pad is formed, one sixty-fourth the size of the 
original sheet of paper. After this has been done open 
out both sheets of paper and apply an adhesive to one of 

A ADHESIVE 


i i I 

i I I 

.j.. J- I. 

1 : : 

B B 

FIG. 8o 

the squares, as indicated by the black square in Fig. 8o. 
Lay the other creased black sheet of paper upon this and 




allow it to dry, being very careful not to allow any of the 
adhesive to more than cover the one small square. 

One of the pieces of white paper is cut as indicated in 
Fig. 8i. After the first cut has been made the two pieces 
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are placed together and the second cut made. The four 
pieces thus formed are then placed together and the third 
cut made. This will give eight strips, the final cuts 
resulting in twenty-four small squares. Twenty-three of 
these pieces of white paper are now stuck on the top sheet 
of black paper, in the manner shown in Fig. 82, the small 
square marked X being purposely left vacant. The top, 
designed, piece of black paper is then re-folded and forms 
a small pad at the back of the plain sheet of black paper. 
All is now ready for the presentation. 



PATTER AND^ WORKING 

' Ladies and gentlemen, just a little stud}^ in black and 
white with these two pieces of paper. For the benefit of 
those at the back of the hall I might mention that this 
piece is white and this piece is black. Also, that the 
white piece is somewhat smaller than the larger black 
piece, and the black piece is somewhat larger than the 
smaller white piece. {Performer holds up the piece of white 
and the piece of black paper, one in each hand. Care must 
of course he taken that the folded duplicate at the hack of the 
black sheet is not disclosed.) In addition to the two pieces 
of paper I am going to use this pair of scissors. (Lay 
down the two pieces of paper and exhibit the pair of scissors.) 
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Will a gentleman kindly come forward and thoroughly 
examine these scissors ? . . . Thank you. {Hand scissors 
to assistant ; take them hack again and hand him the piece 
of white paper.) Now the piece of white paper. Now we 
have one pair of scissors and one piece of white paper. 
As I require two pieces of white paper, I will cut this one 
piece down the centre. Having performed that operation 
without any mishap, I am going to cut the two pieces. 
Now we have four pieces. Another cut and there are 
eight. Two more cuts and there should be twenty-four. 
(The cutting is carried out as shown in Fig. 8i and described 
in " Preparation Will you please count the pieces out 
upon this sheet of black paper. (Performer holds the sheet 
of black paper flat, by means of two diagonal corners and 
counts aloud as assistant drops the white pieces one by one.) 
Twenty-four ! Now, will you please select one of the 
white squares ? Take any one you like, and you may 
ignore the other twenty-three that you don't like ! Now 
to place these in outer darkness — or, rather, in inner 
darkness. (Fold up the sheet of black paper with the small 
pieces of white paper in the centre.) Now to make the 
white pieces adhere. I would ask you to look very closely 
or you may be " had here The principal adhesives are 
paste, gum, mendine, and seccotine. I propose, however, 
to make use of an adhesive spell and magic. First the 
spell. " Mendo — Mendino — Seccotino." (Pick up the 
magic wand and reverse the paper.) A touch with the 
magic wand (open out duplicate paper with pattern), and 
you will notice that the pieces of white paper have adhered 
to the black paper in a somewhat up-to-date style. Now, 
sir, will you please count the white pieces with me. (Per- 
former counts aloud as before.) Twenty-three ! Thank 
you. Then that shows that we have the correct number 
of pieces. The pattern does not appear to be quite finished 
in the centre. Will you please see whether the piece you 
selected fits the square ? ... It does ! Then that proves 
that the original card has been restored. 



INDESTRUCTIBLE COLOURS 


T his effect was first presented by the author at a 
meeting of the Magic Circle on 5 March 1919, and 
the Magic Circular of April 1919 refers to it as ' an 
ingenious and novel experiment It has been used many 
times by the writer under varying conditions, and, having 
been well received, is now passed on to brother-magicians 
who may care to include it in their repertoire. 

EFFECT 

Two pieces of paper, one red and one blue, are burnt. 
The heavy vapour formed is poured from the ashes into a 
bowl of water and well stirred. A plain sheet of paper is 
examined by a spectator and initialled. This is pinned to 
a board and a French flag is hung at the back. Some of 
the water from the bowl is now sprayed over the paper, 
when a representation of the French flag, in colour, is seen 
to appear upon the plain paper. This is removed. Another 
plain sheet of paper is examined, initialled, and fixed as 
before. A Union Jack is now hung at the back of the 
board. The paper is again sprayed with water from the 
bowl, but this time a Union Jack, in colours, appears upon 
the plain sheet of paper. 

WORKING 

Two small pieces of paper, one red and one blue, are 
handed for examination. Any kind of paper will serve, 
as this has no actual bearing on the result. These are 
burnt, and the heavy vapour, which is stated by the 
performer to be ‘ hovering over the ashes is ‘ poured ' 
into a bowl or glass of water and stirred. This business 
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of course is merely a piece of showmanship. The water 
in the bowl has previously had added to it a teaspoonful 
of strong solution of ferric chloride. Some sheets of 
apparently blank paper are shown and initialled. These, 
however, are not so innocent as they appear to be, but 
have been painted with colourless chemical solutions, so 
as to form when developed a French flag and a Union 
Jack. The solutions are : for blue — -potass, ferrocyanide ; 
md for red — potass, thiocyanate. The easiest method is to 
prepare a number of the papers at a time, thus providing 
jufficient material for several performances. The outlines 
)f the flags are pencilled in very lightly with a soft lead 
pencil, and the solutions painted on the paper so as to 
brm red or blue, according to the requirements of the flag 
:o be produced. The pencilled markings are carefully 
irased as soon as the solutions have dried. The papers 
hould then be quite white and normal. Should a faint 
inge of colour appear on the paper it is because there is 
i trace of an iron salt either in the water used or in the 
)aper itself. A small private mark should be made on 
he paper so that either flag can be distinguished, and, in 
he case of the French flag, to ensure that it is placed the 
ight way about. A simple method of marking which I 
idopt is to make a small cut in the top right hand corner 
)f the paper. After the paper has been examined and 
nitialled it is pinned to a board and a flag hung at the 
)ack, corresponding with the latent one on the paper. 
The dilute ferric chloride solution is then sprayed over the 
)aper (Note . — It should not be ruhhed, as this wiU cause 
mudging), and the flag quickly develops. The paper may 
hen be passed to the audience for examination without 
sar of the secret being discovered. 

PATTER 

* Ladies and gentlemen, it is a proved scientific fact 
tiat nothing in this world is completely destroyed. When 
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any substance is burnt it merely changes into vapour, or 
is oxidized. Thus, if you were to bum wood, you get 
charcoal. If you were to bum down your house, you 
would get the insurance money, that is, if you were not 
found out. These two pieces of red and blue paper will 
help me to prove to you that even colours are not destroyed 
when they are burnt, but form themselves into a heavy 
vapour. Please examine them well in order to assure 
yourselves that they are only ordinary pieces of coloured 
paper. {Hand out the two pieces of red and blue paper for 
examination.) You will notice that they are very com- 
bustible. {Burn both papers upon a metal plate.) You 
now see on the plate the oxidized remains of the paper, 
while hovering over them is a quantity of heavy vapour, 
all that remains of the red and blue pigments which recently 
gave to the two papers their respective colour names. The 
vapour I will pour into this bowl of water, and make a 
concentrated solution of red and blue vaporized pigments. 
{Raise plate, apparently very carefully, so as 7 tot to lose any 
of the vapour, and feign to pour the vapour into the bowl of 
water. Then stir with the magic wand.) We have now 
concocted a blended solution of latent red and blue pig- 
ments, and I will now proceed to show you how easily 
they may be brought back to their original form. First 
of all I shall be glad if a lady or gentleman will kindly 
examine these blank sheets of paper and place their initials 
on one side of them. {Exhibit blank, prepared sheets of 
paper and have them initialled on the unprepared side of 
the papers.) I will now fasten one of the sheets on this 
board, which, as you can see, is quite free from any prepara- 
tion. You are, however, quite welcome to come forward 
and make a closer inspection if you wish to do so. {Fix 
on a board one of the sheets of paper, prepared French flag 
side towards the audience, and drape a French flag at the 
back of the board. Be very careful to place both paper and 
flag so that the colours in each case will read : (i) blue, 
(2) white, (3) red.) I now take this French flag, which. 
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strange to say, possesses a certain X-ray attraction for 
the blended colour pigment. I will hang it at the back of 
the board, and if you watch closely you will notice that 
the colours, attracted by the formation of the French flag, 
disintegrate themselves in that exact form on the paper. 
[Pour the ferric chloride solution into a sprayer. Spray over 
the prepared sheet of paper, until the French colours are 
fully developed.) I first take some of the solution and 
spray it over the paper. Please notice that the colours 
quickly appear in all their pristine beauty. I will now 
fix the other sheet of paper on the board and this time 
will place a Union Jack at the back. (Remove French flag 
and developed paper. Replace with Union Jack prepared 
paper, correct side to audience. Drape Union Jack flag at 
the hack of the board.) Strange to say, this flag also possesses 
the property of concentrating the colour pigment according 
to its own formation. I apply the solution as before, and, 
behold ! here is the glory of our land and the pride of the 
free. [Spray paper as before until the Union Jack is pro- 
duced. Then pass the paper for examination.) Please pass 
round the papers so that the initials may be verified. Any 
practical scientist in the audience will be able to confirm 
my claim that there has been no deception whatever about 
the demonstration, and that I have fully proved the truth 
of my opening statement, that colours, Uke other substances 
are not destroyed when they are burnt.* 
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T he system by means of which performers exhibit 
wonderful memory powers with regard to a number 
of articles that are called out by the audience is 
fairly well known to conjurers. The result of this demon- 
stration upon the audience is that they invariably regard 
it as a most astonishing performance, and credit the 
performer with far greater powers of memory than he 
reaUy possesses. There is, however, nothing very difficult 
to acquire in the system, and it is a little surprising that 
the trick is not included in the repertoire of magical enter- 
tainers, more often than it is at present. Possibly the 
reason may be that very few text-books on magic explain 
the system in detail. Where an exception is to be found 
the explanations appear to be so involved, and the task 
of memorizing the given code so unattractive, that doubt- 
less many pass on to something less exacting. In the 
hope that a simple, yet effective, system may be useful 
to some of my brother-magicians, I am now pubhshing the 
details of a simple code which I feel sure will be found all 
that is required for those desiring to exhibit their powers 
of memory by means of memory pictures. 

EFFECT 

About thirty members of the audience call out the names 
of any common article or thing, one at a time. These are 
orally numbered by the performer as called, and he asks 
that the numbers be retained in the mind of each one who 
calls out the name. If preferred, however, they may be 
written down upon slips of paper. After a desired number 
of articles has been called out the performer immediately 
proceeds to name any of the before-mentioned articles, on 
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the number being called out that was allotted to that 
article. He is also able to quote the corresponding number 
of any article, upon that article being named. Finally, 
he commences at No. i, and proceeds to enumerate the 
full list of articles, indicating the number of each, in order, 
as he does so. 


WORKING 

The system consists in learning a code list of articles, 
about thirty or more, according to the number of articles 
the performer desires to memorize. The code articles are 
then associated or mentally pictured with each article called 
out by the audience. Thus, supposing that a paint-hmsh 
were called out for No. 2, and the code word for number 
is baby. The performer would immediately picture in his 
mind a baby holding a paint-brush or painting a picture 
with it. The more absurd or vivid the combinations are 
portrayed in the mind of the performer the better. For 
instance, the baby might be pictured riding the paint-brush 
in the air, like a witch on her broomstick. Again, the 
baby might be pictured sucking a paint-brush loaded with 
paint. 

A recent article in an American magical journal gave a 
system of ten code pictures, and recommended that after 
the first ten articles had been called out the performer 
should begin again at No. i, and proceed to imagine a 
different picture, using the same code word for another 
article. This writer gave the code word for No. i as ship, 
and it was suggested that, in the event of pencil being 
called, the performer should mentally place it somewhere 
in the ship where it could easily be found, say on the 
captain’s desk. Then for No. ii he suggests that the 
article named should be placed in a different part of the 
ship. I see little to recommend this system, and am of 
opinion that the duplication of the code words would tend 
to complicate matters and be found a rather risky 
procedure. 
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Mr. Ellis Stanyon, in No. 6 of his conjuring serials 
[New Miscellaneous Tricks and Memory Feats), has set 
forth an elaborate system of a mnemonic alphabet code 
comprising one hundred key words. The idea is certainly 
a clever one, and, once acquired, doubtless a good demon- 
stration would result. This system would no doubt prove 
an admirable one for a memory specialist, but for the 
requirements of a magical entertainer who desires to make 
the demonstration merely an item in a magical programme 
a more simple system is preferable. 

My system consists in classifying the code words in 
alphabetical order, and the number of the letter immediately 
indicates the code word associated with the letter. When 
asking for articles to be called out, the performer says that 
* about two dozen articles will be sufficient for the purposes 
of the demonstration the inference being that he is not 
limited to any number of articles, but could continue 
indefinitely. 

In the present system it is first necessary to memorize 
the numerical position of every letter in the alphabet. 
The first four or five (No. i = A ; No. 2 = B ; No. 3 — C ; 
No. 4 = D ; No. 5 = E) are ' walk overs So also is 
No. 26 = Z, the last letter. Another easy letter to 
remember is No. 13 = M, the ' half-way house \ Five 
minutes should serve to fix up the remainder, and it will 
then be found a simple matter to learn off the twenty-six 
code words, the initial letter of each being already known 
to the performer by reason of his knowledge of the numerical 
position of the initial letter. 

The following is the code which I employ, but of course 
this may be altered as desired by performers desiring to 
adopt this system. It need hardly be pointed out that 
any alteration made must comprise a word with the same 
initial letter as the deleted word. 
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ABC MENTAL PICTURE CODE 


1. Attic 

2. Bottle 

3. Coat 
4; Dish 

5. Ear 

6. Frame 

7. Ghost 

8. Handkerchief 

9. Inkstand 


10. Jar 

11. Kennel 

12. Lamp 

13. Monkey 

14. Nail 

15. Orange 

16. Pond 

17. Quill 

18. Revolver 


19. Shovel 

20. Tramcar 

21. Umbrella 

22. Vase 

23. Wagon 

24. Xylophone 

25. Yacht 

26. Zebra 


In using the foregoing code, suppose that a pocket-hook 
be called out for the first article — the code word for No. i 
= A, which is Attic, Vividly picture an empty attic, 
with the pocket-book lying in the centre of the floor. 
Should the same article be called out for the second number, 
picture the pocket-book resting on the top of a bottle. If 
selected for No. 3, picture it inside the pocket of a coaty 
and so on. It will be found in practice that the articles 
are easily remembered by means of the associated pictures. 
Make a ludicrous connexion wherever possible, and the 
result will be a successful and convincing demonstration. 
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T his is a standard trick that has stood the test of 
years. It has served conjurers of bygone days, it 
is serving conjurers of the present day, and there 
is no doubt that it will continue to serve conjurers of 
future days. 

It has been described truly as ‘ an easy trick to do, but 
one of the most difficult to do well \ It is also one of 
those tricks wherein the secret is not the most important 
part of the trick. Presentation is the essential factor 
which makes for successful demonstration, and all will 
surely agree with Professor Hoffmann that the performer 
should study neatness and lightness rather than rapidity. 
The effect should be as though the rings melted through 
one another, and the smallest appearance of force or 
exertion should be avoided. 

The manipulation of the rings affords opportunities for 
endless variation, and the presentation of different per- 
formers varies greatly. Care should be taken not to make 
the presentation too lengthy, since, whatever variations 
are introduced, the general effect upon the audience is 
that the performer has made a series of demonstrations of 
his powers of linking and unlinking the rings. This 
provides interest up to a certain point, but beyond that 
the audience begin to tire. 

The set of eight rings (i, i, 2, 3, + or ' key ') as shown 
in Fig. 83 is mostly used, although some performers employ 
ten, twelve, or even more rings. It is, however, obvious 
that the larger number of rings used the more difficult 
will be the manipulation ; but of course more combinations 
are possible. Performers who limit the number of tricks 
in their repertoire, and study exhaustively each trick they 
present, elaborate the presentation and use the larger 
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number of rings. On the other hand, performers who have 
to vary their programmes on making return engagements 
prefer to make each item in their repertoire as easy as 
possible to memorize, and therefore use the set of eight 
rings. 

The following method of presentation with eight rings 
is easy to memorize, and is well suited to the latter class 
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FIG. 83 



of performer. It is, however, recognized that this descrip- 
tion merely touches the fringe of the subject, and there 
are endless methods of presentation with the use of eight 
rings only. 

I 12 + 3 

At the commencement the rings are held together in 
the above order between the right thumb and forefinger, 
the set of three being on the inside. Care must be taken 
not to bunch the rings together and so disturb the pre- 
arrangement. The rings are introduced with a reference 
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to thp pecuU^ properties of the metal from which 

are made. Dunng this the two outside single rine 
taken off. one at a tim#* iin^ ^ 

ve that they are solid •. Thesrare“m;umedTihS 

former position, and the whole of the rings transfenS 
without disturbance, to the Uft hand. This brings the sft 
of thri'e on the outside. The performer now refers to the 
fact that he has eight rings ' solid and separate *. He 
proceeds to count them, apparently carelessly, from the 
left hand to the right. This is effected so that the audience 
are under the impression that they saw the performer 
count the eight rings separately from one hand to the 
other. 


Two members of the audience (preferably a lady and a 
gentleman) are now invited to the platform to examine 
the rings. They are given the two single rings on the 
outside. The performer lays the other rings upon the 
table, and takes up the set of two, which are next in order. 
The gentleman assistant is invited to take the ring from 
the lady, and endeavour to join it to his ring, ' by rubbing, 
as I do h Performer may also remark here that the usual 
practice is for the gentleman to hand a ring to the lady, 
but in this case it is the lady who must hand the ring to 
the gentleman. Performer ‘ joins ' his set of two, and 
passes them to the assistants for examination, at the same 
time taking up the two single rings. The key ring is taken 
up and the two single rings joined to it, to form a set of 
three. One of the single rings is then removed and 
handed for examination. 

With regard to disengaging the rings from one another, 
Professor Hoffmann suggests that they should be held 
together for a moment or two after they have been dis- 
connected ; then, holding them parallel to each other, 
draw them very slowly apart. A single ring may in this 
way be drawn along a chain of three or four rings, the 
effect being as if the disengaged ring passed through the 
whole length of the chain. 
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The lady assistant is asked to ‘ blow ' the other two rings 
apart, following which the single ring is handed to her. 

The performer is now left with the key ring. He lays 
this upon the table and takes up the set of three. To the 
audience he only appeared to take some more rings from 
the table. The set of three are then ' joined ' and passed 
for examination. 

The set of two are now laid upon the key ring, then the 
two single rings. These are taken up together, and the four 
rings joined to the key ring. The set of three is then 
added, making a total of seven rings within the key ring. 
They are taken off again, commencing with the tw'o single 
rings, which are handed for examination. The sets of two 
and three are then removed from the key ring. 

Various formations are now made with the key ring 
and the set of three, but it is well not to overdo these 
formations. Three or four are ample, if presented deliber- 
ately, such as the Diamond, Garden Seat and the Flower 
Bud ( which opens a pretty effect 1) The set of two 
are added to make a chain of six, and finally the two single 
rings are joined on either side of the key ring to form 
the Cross. 

Mr. E. Sachs, in Sleight of Hand, says : When per- 
forming with the rings, always make a deal of clatter with 
them ; it adds to the effect.' 

One hesitates to differ from such an authority, but it is 
questionable whether a continued series of clashes would 
be acceptable for a drawing-room performance. Moreover, 
it would be rather difficult to combine the dictum of 
Professor Hoffmann for ' neatness and lightness ' with the 
suggestion of Mr. Sachs, tor a ‘ deal of clatter 

In the finale, however, the suggestion of Mr. Sachs 
undoubtedly provides an effective termination. * With 
the rings all linked into the key ring, grasp the key by 
the solid part, immediately opposite the opening, and, 
turning the whole bunch rapidly over, shake the other 
rings loose upon the floor, dropping the key ring among 
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the rest. The apparent recklessness of this goes still 
further to disarm suspicion as to an open ring/ 

I append a copy of my * Descriptive Paper ’ on the 
Chinese rings, to which reference is made in ‘ Magical 
Facilitations page io8. 

CHINESE RINGS 


I I 2 + 3. 

Count carelessly from one hand to the other. 

Hand i i for examination. 

Take up 2 and join. 

Join I I to +. 

Remove i for examination. Repeat. 

Lay + on table and take up 3. 

Take back 2 and join + 11, then 2 and 3. 
Remove all from + and have i i examined. 

Join 3 + and make Diamond, Garden Seat. Flower. 
Add 2 for chain of six. 

Add I I for Cross. 

Join all on + and drop. 
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I T is rather surprising to find what a dearth of description 
there is in conjuring literature with regard to the above 
evergreen but useful and effective children’s item. 

A recent inquiry from a member of the Magic Circle for 
the loan of a library book giving full details of the working, 
etc., emphasized this fact, and in the hope that they may 
be useful to some magicians who work this splendid effect 
I am now giving in full the working details and patter 
that have served me well on many occasions. 


NO. V. NO. “2. 



SL\DlNa 0\E BOX 

FIG. 84 


WORKING 

The box compartments are referred to as ‘ No. i ’ and 
‘No. 2 ’ respectively, as shown in Fig. 84, in order that 
the various moves may be followed more easily from the 
text. 

At the opening, the box contains the die shell in No. i 
and the solid die in No. 2, the sound weight being under 
No. I. All doors are closed. A closed opera hat is lying 
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upon the table close to the box. The solid die (see A, 
Fig. 85) is taken from No. 2 and the door closed. The 
solidarity of the die is demonstrated, the die being subse- 
quently returned to the box, but inside the shell (see B, 
Fig. 85) in No. i. This method is adopted in order that 
the die can be taken from the box without fear of exposing 
the shell. 

The hat is exhibited and opened, then placed down, 
closed, as before. The die and shell are taken from the 
box (apparently the solid die just shown) and placed upon 
the closed hat. 

The construction of the box is now explained to the 
audience, who are shown how the four doors work. Care 
must be taken here, however, not to shift the sound weight 
from imder No. i. 

Finally, place the box down upon the table with all the 
doors closed, and take up the hat, with the die and shell. 
It is at this juncture that the solid die has to be left in 
the hat and the shell only replaced in the box. 

There are two methods of doing this effectively. A very 
good way is that suggested by Mr. Delvin at a recent 
‘ closed ' meeting of the Magic Circle. * I want to get the 
die in the hat. Now shall I do it ?' he said. ' I know ' 
— and with the latter remark the hat was sprung open and 
the die and shell fell into the hat. The shell was then 
taken from the hat and placed in the box. 

This method is Ai if the shell is a wooden one, but if 
made of tin, it ' talks and this of course is fatal. With 
a tin shell, spring open the hat, and place the die 
and shell inside the hat ‘ visibly Then claim to do it 
' invisibly and, removing the shell only from the hat, 
place it inside No. i. The sohd die is thus left inside 
the hat, which of course is supposed to be empty. 

The real business of working up the excitement of the 
children now commences, the exact procedure being carried 
out in various ways. The following method is one that I 
use, and always find effective : 
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First use the * cod * pass of the die to the hat and back 
again, by openly tilting the box towards the hat, causing 
the sound weight to strike audibly against No. 2. Claim 
that the die has now passed, and open both doors of 
No. I. Close both doors, and ' bring back the die again 
by tilting the box, this time causing the sound weight to 
return audibly under No. i. Open the front door of No. i 
and show that the die ‘ has returned The ‘ passing ' of 
the die to the hat is now repeated. By this time the 
excitement of the children should be thoroughly roused. 
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and the performer begins to take notice of the interruptions. 
The children should be encouraged to call for the opening 
of the doors of No. i and No. 2 respectively. The sound 
weight is made to justify its name with each movement 
of the box, both compartments being shown empty, 
alternately, as the doors are opened. 

Finally, in response to the vociferous demands of the 
children, all four doors are opened together, showing that 
the box does not contain the die. This is produced from 
the hat, in all its solidity, and the closing of the opera 
hat ends a successful and scoring effect. 

PATTER 

‘ Girls and boys, my next item I will call the Travelling 
Die There is an old saying, “ Never say die ”, but my 
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die is not of that kind. Would you like to see it ? Of 
course you would ! Here it is then ! {Take solid die 
from No. 2 and tap it with the wand.) Warranted sound, 
solid, and square. I will replace it in its little house for 
a moment. {Place die inside shell in No. i.) I am also 
going to make use of this hat. It is known as a spring " 
hat {spring hat open), but I don't mind using it in the 
winter. {Close hat and return it to the table.) Now I will 
show you the home of the die, and you will then have 
seen everything, except, of course, how to do the trick — 
that I will show you presently. {Take die and shell together 
from No. i and place on hat. Demonstrate box.) Here you 
see the little house. There are no windows, but we make 
up for that by providing four doors. {Open all doors.) 
Now that I have opened all the doors you can see right 
through the bedroom and kitchen of the house. Both 
rooms are exactly alike in every detail — especially the 
kitchen. The die will travel from the hat to the box, 
and from the box to the hat, visibly or invisibly, just 
as I desire. First of all, I will make it travel visibly. 

Spring \ or * place ' die in the hat. Remove shell only, 
leaving the solid die in the hat.) That is how it is done 
visibly. That is, of course, quite easy, but it is just as 
easy to make it travel invisibly, provided you are a magi- 
cian. {Return shell to No. i.) The die goes into his house 
and the door closes after him. Just have another little 
peep at him, to make sure that he is safely inside. {Open 
front door of No. i and show the shell die.) Here he is, but 
I will close the door in order to prevent him falling out 
visibly. I will now make the die travel to the hat invisibly. 
One ! two ! three ! Go ! {Tilt box, causing the sound 
weight to pass audibly to No. i. Open both doors of No. i.) 
You see it is not here, but has travelled to the hat. I will 
now cause it to travel back again in the same way. One ! 
two 1 three ! Go I {Tilt box, causing the sound weight to 
return audibly to No. 2. Open the front door of No. i.) 
Here it is, you see, back again in the little house. In 
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case that you did not all see that I will do it again. One ! 
two ! three ! Go ! {Tilt box as before, causing the sound 
weight to pass audibly to No. 2.) Now the die has passed 
to the hat again. Here is the house empty. {Open both 
doors of No. i.) I beg your parden ? Oh, you wish me 
to open the doors on the other side. Certainly. {Close 
doors of No. i, tilt box to make sound weight return audibly 
to No. I ; then open both doors of No. 2. This movement 
may be repeated as long as is thought desirable.) . . . What 
do you say ? “ Open all doors at once.'' Certainly I will. 

Why didn't you say what you wanted before ? {Open all 
doors, and finally take the solid die from the hat.) All the 
doors are now opened, and you can see that the box is 
empty. Of course it is, because I told you some time ago 
that I had passed the die to the hat, and here it is to 
answer for itself. 

‘ It just proves to you that things are not always what 
they seem to be.' 


10 
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A CERTAIN text-book on magic suggests that the 
opening remarks at a children's performance might 
• consist of an invitation to accompany the performer 
on an excursion to the * Fairyland of Magic 
This is undoubtedly wholesome advice, for what can be 
more calculated to enlist the immediate interest and 
attention of children than the anticipation of seeing 
something connected with fairies. 

The advice is, however, good up to a point, but it is 
only the Alpha, and not the Omega, of the idea. Between 
these two points there is a great gulf to be bridged, and 
everything depends upon how the opening remarks are 
followed up. 

Clever sleights with billiard balls, thimbles, etc., subtle 
manipulation of the Chinese rings, clean passing and 
palming of cards, aerial production of coins, etc., all 
wonderful in their way, cannot possibly appeal to children 
as having anything to do with Fairyland, unless they are 
so camouflaged with patter, that they actually appear to 
be surrounded with a fairy halo. In short, it is the fairy 
atmosphere that is the all-important factor. 

I therefore suggest that as far as possible each item 
at a children s entertainment should be given this fairy 
atmosphere. One need not be at a loss for suitable 
material, for there are numerous fairy stories from which 
a selection may be made to provide clothing for almost 
any effect. Perhaps a few cases in point might be found 
useful to those who desire to follow the above advice. 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

A floral production always makes a good opening for a 
children's programme, and in this connexion the story of 
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Jack and the Beanstalk is admirably adapted. It does 
not matter how well known or hackneyed the story. Tell 
the children in the simplest language how the magic beans 
were planted, ' as I now plant some magic seeds in this 
empty pot. After having planted the beans Jack covered 
them over with mould. I have no mould here, so I will 
cover my beans with this cylinder. The fairy beans at 
once started growing, and Jack soon saw that quite a 
large plant had been formed. I will see whether our seeds 
have started growing. I take off the cover, and you see 
that, like Jack, we have quite a large plant ! ' 



FIG. 86 FIG. 87 

The foregoing patter is used with the old magical effect 
known as * The Floral Wonder seen in Fig. 86. This 
shows the pot and cover. Inside the cover (B) is concealed 
the floral production shown in Fig. 87. The base of the 
latter is open, enabling it to fit over A of Fig. 86, which 
it conceals when the cover B is removed, leaving the 
flowers exposed. 

(A fuller version of the story, with additional magical 
effects, is given on pages 153 to 161.) 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 

Those who have had much experience with children's 
performances know that there is no more popular item 
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than one involving the distribution of toys, sweets, or 
titbits of a pudding, notwithstanding the fact that the 
latter has been ' cooked ' in a top hat. Here, then, is an 
opportunity for Old Mother Hubbard to shine. Whether 
the production is to take place from a handkerchief, 
double-sided cardboard cylinder, inexhaustible box, or 
similar appurtenances, the mode of procedure and patter 
are much the same. 

The article to be used for the production is shown 
empty, during a recital of the opening lines : 

‘ Old Mother Hubbard, went to the cupboard. 

To get her poor dog a bone. 

But when she got there, the cupboard was bare — 

[At this point demonstrate the emptiness of the productive 
prop.) 

And so the poor dog had none.' 

The patter might then be continued in the following 
style : 

' Now the poor old dog had none because Old 
Mother Hubbard did not possess a magic wand. Had she 
one of these it would have been an easy thing to have 
filled the cupboard. I wiU just show you how she might 
have managed matters. 

‘ You will notice that I happen to have a magic wand ; 
well, I just touch the “ bare cupboard with it, when, 
wonder of wonders, there appears enough sweets for all 

the httle dogs in [Here mention the name of the town 

or district in which the performance is being given.) 

* However, I am not going to give all these nice sweeties 
to the dogs, but will hand them round for you to sample ; 
the dogs may have whatever is left.' 

On returning to the platform you can always get a good 
laugh by holding up the empty plate or receptacle, and 
saying, ‘ Well, you have not left much for the poor little 
doggies after aU.' 
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ALADDIN 

Another story which lends itself admirably to a pro- 
duction effect is ' Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 

At the Magic Circle Children's Social last December I 
made use of this story when producing a glass of water 
from a handkerchief. 

On that occasion the following patter was used : 

[To little assistant) : ‘ Have you heard the story of 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp ? You have ? Then, 
of course, you remember that whenever Aladdin wanted 
an 3 d:hing he had only to rub the lamp and command the 
desired article to appear, and it did so. 

* Now I have an Aladdin handkerchief. Here it is ; 
and, like Aladdin's lamp, it gives me anything that I want. 
I do not rub it, however, because, you see, my wants are 
so numerous that 1 am afraid were I do adopt that plan 
the handkerchief would soon be rubbed into holes. 

‘ All that is necessary with my Aladdin handkerchief is 
simply to mark out the first letter of what is required with 
the httle finger in front of the handkerchief, and it forth- 
with appears. For instance, I now require a glass of 
water — I suppose you don't happen to have one in your 
pocket ? You have not ? Then I must make use of the 
Aladdin handkerchief. What is the first letter of water ? 
W ! Quite right ! You are a splendid little scholar ! 
See ! I make the form of a W " in front of the hand- 
kerchief — ^wish for a glass of water, and — here it is ! ' 

It might be mentioned that the glass of water, rubber- 
covered top, reposed in my vest pocket, being concealed 
by the dress coat. The handkerchief, a large coloured 
one, was thrown over the right eirm, and the right hand 
secured the glass from the left vest pocket, while the left 
hand index finger was outlining a ' W ' on the hand- 
kerchief. 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY 

What may be termed ‘ tricks of restoration ’ are well 
suited to the story of Humpty-Dumpty. 

It is shown that in magic the last line of the verse of 
this time-honoured rhyme is completely changed, and that 
a magician is greater than * all the king's horses and all 
the king's men '. 

The torn and restored paper may perhaps be taken to 
illustrate the case in point. The paper, or strip of paper, 
whichever is used, is first introduced as ‘ Humpty-Dumpty '. 
In fact, a very effective application of the story can be 
had by using an oval piece of white together with an oval 
piece of yellow paper representing respectively the shell 
and yolk of the egg. 

An additional effect may also be obtained by working 
the ' restored ' pieces of paper into a Stodare egg, in order 
to show that it is a simple matter for a magician to change 
a paper Humpty-Dumpty into the real article. 

(A full detailed description and working of this nursery 
rhyme is given on pages i6i to i66.) 

JACK AND JILL 

Another well-known nursery rhyme is Jack and Jill, and 
this may also be demonstrated by means of the tom 
and restored paper effect. 

The ‘ broken crown ' of Jack is illustrated by tearing off 
his head, which, needless to say, is magically restored. 

This trick is also worked on the principle of the well- 
known ‘ Sun and Moon ' trick, with changing heads of pink 
and blue paper for Jack and Jill respectively. 

(Full details and patter for working the above method 
will be found on pages i66 to 170.) 

RED RIDING HOOD 

The ' Bonus Genius ', or ‘ Vanishing Doll ', is a very 
old-timer in magic, yet ever green. The usual colour of 
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the covering cloak is a brilliant red, and this naturally 
suggests the story of Little Red Riding Hood. 

The story is easily told. The doll is first of all shown 
as Little Red Riding Hood, ‘ a good little girl, who was 
always so pleased when she could help her mother. She 
was so good that her grandmother made her a nice little 
red cloak and hood {hold up the red cloak), something like 
this one, and that is how she came to be called “ Little 
Red Riding Hood 

' One day her mother sent her to her grannie's with 
some cakes and a pot of butter, and gave her a penny to 
spend on the way. {Take coin from pocket and show it to 
the children.) I will give her the penny, and then she can 
go to grannie’s. In fact, she has already gone ! {Demon- 
strate that the cloak is now empty.) 

' She then had an adventure with a wolf, of which of 
course you have all heard, but finally she returned home 
safely to her mother, clad in her little red cloak.’ {Show 
doll in cloak. Take out and exhibit.) 

CINDERELLA 

The dyeing handkerchief trick forms a convenient peg 
upon which to place the story of Cinderella, or at least 
a part of it. 

You first portray poor little Cinderella weeping by the 
fireside. The Fairy Godmother appears and finds out that 
Cinderella wanted to go to the Prince’s Ball, whither her 
step-sisters had gone. ‘ You shall go too,’ said the Fairy 
Godmother. ' But I cannot go in these rags,’ replied 
Cinderella. {Here hold up two or three soiled and torn silk 
handkerchiefs.) ‘ That condition of affairs we will soon 
change,’ said the Fairy Godmother. Of course she had a 
magic wand, so that it was a very easy matter for her to 
do so. I have a magic tube. {Introduce the Dyeing 
Handkerchief Tube.) I simply pass the dirty rags at one 
end {pass the soiled and torn silks through the tube and 
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change for two or three hright-colotwed silk handkerchiefs) 
and you see a wonderful transformation has taken place 
when they appear at the other end. The result was that 
Cinderella was able to go to the ball after all, and she 
looked just like a princess in her beautiful clothes.' 

An elaboration of the story, introducing the ' home by 
twelve o'clock ' phase, may be added if desired, the hand- 
kerchiefs being made to return to their original condition. 
This change, however, should be effected by another 
method, such as the changing canister or the paper cone. 
Of course in this case it would be necessary to have a 
duplicate set of the tom and soiled handkerchiefs. 

THE MAGIC CARPET 

The Die and Cover, or Bretma Die Box, may be employed 
to illustrate effectively the story of the ‘ Magic Carpet ', 
from the Arabian Nights. 

Explain that by reason of the powers possessed by the 
Magic Carpet people were able to travel instantly from one 
place to another. * I have not a magic carpet, nor even 
a piece of one, but I do happen to have a magic wand, 
and that is much about the same thing.' 

The solid die is then introduced as ‘ the people who 
desire to travel ', and the hat as ' their place of destination '. 

The cover is placed over the die and a touch given with 
the wand, first on the cover, and then on the hat, thereby 
conveying the people by magic to their destination, ‘ as 
the magic carpet did '. (Show the cover empty and the die 
in the hat.) 

Should the Bretma Die Box be used, first touch the 
container with the wand and ‘ vanish ' the die. Then 
' convey the people, invisibly, by means of the wand, to 
the hat '. 

The foregoing are merely a few examples which illustrate 
the possibilities of magical entertainment for children, 
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combined with the stories they have known and loved ever 
since they can remember. 

These stories, and others of a similar character, can 
always be relied upon to get right to the hearts of the 
children and maintain their interest throughout the per- 
formance. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

EFFECT 

The performer commences to tell the story of Jack 
and the Beanstalk and introduces ' Betty ' the cow. 
As the story develops the cow is magically changed 
into five beans. These are subsequently placed in a paper 
cone, and result in the growth of a long ‘ beanstalk The 
giant then mysteriously appears at the top of the bean- 
stalk, and finely the story concludes with the downfall of 
the giant and the triumph of Jack. 

PREPARATION 

The items required for this effect are very simple and 
easily made. The necessary props., five in number, are 
as follows : 

1. The figure of a cow cut out of brown paper, shown 
in Fig. 88. 

2. Five pieces of brown paper cut to represent beans, 
each similar to Fig. 89. 

3. A paper ' tree ' ready for extending, as indicated in 
Fig. 90. The method of rolling the paper and tearing the 
leaves is described on pages 185 to 187, and illustrated in 
Figs. Ill to 114. 

4. A paper cone, as shown in Fig. 91. 

5. The figure of a ‘ giant ’ cut from cloth or velvet, after 
the style of Fig. 92. This should be stitched around the 
edges to prevent fraying, the eyes, nose, and mouth being 
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worked in white silk. In order to ' weight ' the bottom 
so that it will unroll quickly a small piece of metal is sewn 
at the back of the feet. A drawing pin is fixed in the 



forehead with the point projecting at the back. The head 
of the drawing pin may be concealed with a piece of the 
material stuck across the forehead of the giant. 

CUT FWE 



One of the beans is stuck to the back of the cow, as 
indicated in Fig. 88. When the adhesive has dried, the 
remaining four beans are added, and the tops and bottoms 
of the five beans are folded against the back of the animal. 
Thus, when the cow is held up for inspection the five beans 
are held suspended at its back. 
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WORKING 

At the opening of the trick the cone is lying upon the 
table with the tree inside, as far as it will go, towards 
the bottom of the cone, as indicated in Fig. 91. The cow 



FIG. 90 

is lying near, with the five beans concealed beneath it. 
The giant, rolled from the feet upwards, is lying hidden 
behind some article on the table, near which is one end 

UNDEVELOPED TREE 



FIG. 91 


of the magic wand. Accompanied by the recital the 
following manipulations take place : 

The cow is exhibited, then folded : first the legs upwards, 
then the body from both sides to the centre, as shown by 
the dotted fines. The ends of the beans are opened out 
and the beans counted separately. The cone is held out 
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casually for inspection. This is effected by picking it up 
with the left hand, as shown in Fig. 93, the thumb being 
outside and the fingers covering the tree. The cone is 
then turned, mouth towards the audience, in the act of 
picking it up from the table, as indicated in Fig. 94. 


THE GtA.NT 



In view of the fact that the patter suggests that some- 
thing shown is going to be placed inside the cone, there is 
little suspicion that it is already loaded, especially if the 
exhibiting of the cone is carried out on the foregoing lines. 
The beans are then placed in the cone and the beanstalk 
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developed. The bottom of the beanstalk is kept inside 
the cone by outside pressure of the right hand, meanwhile 
the left hand pulls out the beanstalk from the centre of 
the roll. The cone is now laid upon the floor, with the 



TAK\NG CDNE FROMTfrfiUE 

FIG. 93 


beanstalk standing upright against the table, as indicated 
in Fig. 95. The wand is picked up from the table, and 
with it the concealed rolled-up giant. This is fixed to the 


TREE 



FIG. 94 


top of the beanstalk by means of the drawing pin, the 
latter being embedded in the paper tree. The weighted 
feet cause the giant to unroll, and he remains fixed to the 
top of the beanstalk, as shown in Fig, 95, the rapid appear- 
ance of the dark figure against the light paper foliage being 
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in true magical style. All that now remains to be done 
is to ' chop ' at the bottom of the beanstalk with the wand, 
* as Jack did with his axe \ The beanstalk falls, and of 
course the giant is declared to be killed. Jack and his 
mother living happily ever afterwards. 



FIG. 95 


PATTER 

' Girls and boys, I am now going to tell you the story 
of Jack and the Beanstalk, accompanied by magical 
illustrations. The opening scene of the story is a pretty 
httle cottage in a wood, the home of Jack and his mother. 
They lived there very happily for some years, and then 
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hard times came upon them. Jack's mother sold the 
home treasures one by one, and at last all that there 
remained to sell was their faithful old cow Betty. Would 
you like to see Betty ? ... Ah 1 I thought you would, 
so I have brought her with me this evening. (Hold up 
paper cow with hearts concealed behind.) This is Betty ; 
and you can see from her fine appearance that she is a 
very valuable cow and would probably fetch quite a lot 
of money. See how gracefully she turns her head to knock 
the flies from her back. (Turn head to body and scrape 
once or twice.) See what a lovely tail she has, and how 
sweetly she looks at you all. Well, off started Jack one 
morning to take the cow to market. As he was walking 
along the road he came upon a funny little old gentleman 
dressed in white knickerbockers, a red waistcoat, and a 
green jacket. In a very squeaky voice the old gentleman 
asked Jack where he was going. Whereupon Jack replied 
that he was going to sell the cow. The old gentleman 
said that he would buy the cow, and Jack at once agreed, 
being very pleased to sell the cow so quickly. To Jack's 
surprise, the old gentleman took the cow and made it 
disappear. (Fold up cow behind beans.) He then handed 
Jack a packet, which he said was payment for the cow. 
(Keep paper well in view, beans outward, and press open 
the turned-down ends, holding them all together in the right 
hand.) Jack ran off to his mother with the packet, and 
you can imagine how upset she was to find that all she 
received in return for the cow was five beans 1 (Count 
the beans out deliberately.) Jack's mother was very cross, 
as no doubt your mothers would be if you were to sell a 
cow for five beans, and she threw the beans out into the 
garden. Now, I have not got a garden with me this 
evening into which to throw these beans, and as I want 
to throw the beans away like Jack’s mother did, you wiU 
have to imagine that this paper cone is a garden. (Hold 
up cone casually and show it to be empty.) You may perhaps 
think that this is rather a peculiar kind of garden, but at 
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all events it is neat and trim, and that is how a garden 
should be. I will throw the beans into the garden. {Place 
beans inside the paper cone) Now Jack's beans com- 
menced to grow very quickly, {^ook into cone and proceed 
to develop tree.) 'N^y, my beans are sprouting very 
quickly too. Look at this ! . . . Growing rapidly. Jack's 
beans grew so quickly that by the next morning the 
beanstalk had grown right out of sight. {Place cone on 
the floor, leaning beanstalk against the table.) Jack then 
climbed to the top of the beanstalk, where he found himself 
in another country. Soon after this a fairy appeared 
before Jack and told him that he was in a land where 
there lived a wicked giant. This giant lived in a castle at 
the end of the road, and the fairy said that if Jack went 
to the giant's castle after dinner he would find the giant 
asleep, and be able to help himself to some of the gold 
which was stored in the castle. Jack thanked the fairy 
and walked to the end of the road, where he found the 
castle. As it was then past dinner-time, he crept quietly 
into the castle, and there in one of the rooms he found 
the giant asleep before a large table, on which were heaped 
piles of golden coins — ^not common Treasury Notes, but 
real golden coins. Jack filled his pockets with quite a lot 
of them, and then made for the beanstalk in order to 
return to his mother and show her his rich find. Unfortu- 
nately, the giant awoke soon after Jack had left the castle, 
and noticing that some of his gold was missing, he went 
to the gates of the castle and saw Jack just disappearing 
round a bend in the road. He at once went after Jack 
and got to the top of the beanstalk by the time that Jack 
had reached the bottom. {Take up wand, and with it the 
rolled-up giant. Point to bottom of beanstalk with the wand, 
and then point to the top. Press pin point on giant, through 
the tree-top, and allow the giant to unroll.) There, you see, 
is the giant, but he was so fat that he could not get to 
the bottom as easily as Jack. This delay enabled Jack 
to chop away at the bottom of the beanstalk with an axe. 
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{Knock bottom of beanstalk with wand, and cause it to fall 
away from the table.) The beanstalk fell just like that, and 
the giant was killed. Jack then caused another beanstalk 
to grow, went up and took possession of all the giant’s 
gold, and, in the words of all true fairy stories, he and his 
mother lived happily ever afterwards.' 

{Note. — The foregoing effect is described exactly as 
performed by the author at the Magic Circle Children’s 
Entertainment on Saturday i6 December 1922.) 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY 

(y 4 s presented by the author before the Order of the Magi, 
Manchester, 23 February ig22, the Magic Circle, 
London, 2y March ig22, and the British Magical 
Society, Birmingham, 6 March ig28) 

Under the above title is contained a pleasing varia- 
tion of the well-known tom and restored paper effect. 
It consists only of a child’s nursery rhyme, but 
coupled with the paper-tearing effect it will be found 
equally suitable for presentation before either a juvenile 
or an adult audience. 

In addition to this there is a factor which will appeal 
to many magicians, i.e. the trick is quite self-contained 
and may be performed under almost any conditions. 

EFFECT 

Oval pieces of white and yellow tissue paper are shown, 
representing respectively the shell and yolk of an egg. 
These are placed together and tom into small pieces. The ' 
pieces are given a touch with the magic wand, when they 
are found to have become joined together into two whole 
pieces, as at first, ‘ to the utter astonishment and bewilder- 
ment of the spectators ’, vide future catalogues. 

II 
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PREPARATIOX 

Two pieces of white and two pieces of yellow tissue 
paper, cut to the shape of Fig. 96, will be required. 

First lay one of the pieces of yellow tissue paper upon a 
flat surface and apply a touch of paste or seccotine at the 
position indicated by the letter A, seen in Fig. 96. 



AOHESWE 
/V PLACED 

VELLOW 
\/Tl5SUE/< 

PAPER /! 


FIG. 96 


Then lay the other sheet of yellow paper upon this, 
making sure that the edges meet exactly. 

Wlien the adhesive has dried (thus fastening the two 
yellow papers together at one comer) lay one of the pieces 


YELLO\N 
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DUPUCKTE 

iYEliO^ TISSUE 
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FIG. 97 


of white tissue paper on top of the two yellow pieces, and 
proceed to fold up the top piece of yellow paper, together 
with the white piece just laid thereon, into a small, compact 
parcel, as shown in Fig. 97. 
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Care must be taken at this stage to ensure that the two 
pieces of yellow paper are not pulled apart in the process 
of folding. The duplicate papers should be folded small 
enough to enable them to be covered by the ball of the 
thumb when the ‘ single ' yellow paper is being shown to 
the audience. The best method of holding the yellow 
paper for exhibition is indicated in Fig. 98. By holding 
the faked yellow paper thus the performer is able to exhibit 
the paper on both sides. 



WORKING 

The remaining piece of white tissue paper and the 
faked piece of yellow tissue paper are laid upon the table 
separately. 

The faked piece of yellow tissue is placed with the folded 
duphcate papers underneath, with the right-hand comer 
(if it may be so called) nearest to the performer. This is 
done so that the thumb may easily cover the folded 
duphcate papers. 

In presenting, first show the piece of white tissue paper 
on both sides, holding it with the left hand. Then take 
up the faked piece of yellow tissue paper with the right 
hand, in the manner indicated in Fig. 98, i.e. with the 
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fingers on top of the paper and the thumb underneath 
covering the folded duphcate papers. 

This paper is also shown both sides, the thumb effectually 
masking the presence of the duphcate papers. 

To the accompaniment of appropriate patter the papers 
are now tom into small pieces. These pieces are folded 
together so that they remain attached to the folded 
duphcate papers by means of the adhesive. 

During the process of folding the tom pieces together 
the packet is secretly turned, so that the folded duphcate 
papers are towards the audience, the tom pieces being at 
the back. 

After a * restoring touch ' has been apphed with the 
magic wand the duphcate papers are unfolded and exhibited 
on both sides. 

The ‘ restored ' piece of white tissue paper is held in the 
left hand, while the * restored ' piece of yeUow tissue paper 
is held in the right hand, as at the commencement of the 
story. This time, however, the bah of the right thumb 
is concealing the folded torn pieces of white and yeUow 
tissue papers. 


PATTER 

* Just by way of introduction, a short recital of the 
tragic story of “ Humpty-Dumpty ihustrated with four 
diagrams. Of course you are all aware that Humpty- 
Dumpty was really an egg. I once asked a boy if he knew 
what an egg was. He replied, Please, sir, it's a chicken 
before it is I " So much for that. I think it was the late 
Dan Leno who said that there were three kinds of eggs : 
new laid eggs, fresh eggs, and — the other sort. However, 
we have no need to trouble about the condition of our egg 
this evening. It happens to be merely the representation 
of an egg. {Take up piece of white tissue paper with the 
left hand.) This shaped piece of white tissue paper will 
serve to represent the outside of Humpty-Dumpty. 
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‘ Here, you see, is Figure One, 

Which shows you I have just begun. 

‘ This is the prospective view {show one side) — this the 
retrospective view {turn paper and show the other side). 
This shaped piece {hold up faked piece of yellow tissue paper 
with the right-hand thumb covering the duplicate papers) of 
yellow tissue paper will serve to represent the inside of 
Humpty-Dumpty. {Show both sides.) 

* This inside view forms Figure Two. 

I hope it makes things plain to you. 

‘ The outside, of course, covers the inside. {Place the 
two pieces together.) Now for the tragedy : 

‘ Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall. 

Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 

' We might as well have the fall illustrated with musical 
effects. {To pianist :) A few double forte chords in the 
bass clef, please. The fall rather shattered the corporation 
of poor old Humpty-Dumpty, something like this. {Tear 
papers.) This is how Humpty-Dumpty looked after his 
fall. {Show the torn pieces of paper.) 

* A tragic picture is Figure Three, 

Poor Humpty-Dumpty in pieces you see. 

' However, to continue : 

' All the king’s horses and all the king’s men. 

Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 

‘ Now why was it that all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again ? 
Why, because they were not magicians. They hadn’t a 
magic wand amongst the lot of them. Fortunately I have 
one with me, and it only requires a touch with the magic 
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wand [tot4ch folded papers with the wand) to unite the 
shattered particles of poor old Humpty-Dumpty and send 
him back to his sorrowing wife and family thoroughly 
restored in wind and hmb. {Unfold papers and show both 
sides.) 


* Joy is portrayed in Figure Four, 

With Humpty-Dumpty as sound as before. 
And that is that — my story is o'er. 

I trust you are pleased — ^for there is no more/ 


JACK AND JILL 

performed by the author at the Magic Circle Children’s 
Entertainment on Saturday, i6 December ig22) 

The idea of adapting the old ‘ Sun and Moon ' trick 
to the well-known nursery rhyme of ‘ Jack and Jill ' 
was suggested some years ago in the Conjurer’s 
Chronicle, Both the method of presentation and the 
patter given on the above occasion, however, are original, 
and I trust that the pubhcation will be useful to other 
magicians as an effective cuid pleasing children's item. 

EFFECT 

The figure of a boy, cut out of blue tissue paper, and 
the figure of a girl, cut from pink tissue paper, are exhibited. 
Following a recital of the rh3mie, performer tears off the 
girl's head and that of the boy. The two heads and bodies 
are folded together and given to an assistant to hold, 
while the performer apphes ' a healing touch ' with the 
magic wand. The assistant is then asked to open the 
papers, whereupon he finds that the heads have been 
joined to the wrong bodies — the pink head being fixed to 
the blue body and the blue head to the pink body. The 
bodies with the transposed heads are now placed upon a 
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tin plate and the assistant sets fire to them. When the 
flames have subsided, the original figures of a boy and 
girl, cut in blue and pink papers respectively, are recovered 
from the ashes. 


PREPARATION 

First cut a template from thick brown paper to the 
shape of a boy in knickerbockers and a girl in a short 
frock. A simple method of cutting the figures is to cut 
both sides of the respective templates alike ; they may 
then be folded in half and laid upon a strip of pleated 



tissue paper — blue for the boy and pink for the girl. By 
this means half a dozen or so of the figures may be cut out 
at the same time with comparative ease. 

Just a word as to pleating. There is no necessity to 
fold a narrow strip at one end of a sheet of paper and 
then continue folding backwards and forwards imtil the 
paper is exhausted. Simply take a sheet of paper — the 
upper corners we will call A and B — and fold B over 
to A, as indicated in Fig. 99. Then fold C over to A B, 
D over to ABC, and the pleating is done. Now sketch 
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out the figures, as shown by the dotted lines in A and B 
of Fig. 100, and cut out with a pair of scissors. Thus 
several sets of figures may be produced quickly and easily. 

Cut the heads from some of the figures and paste them 
on the wrong bodies, i.e. a blue head on a pink body and 
a pink head on a blue body. (Since I presented this item 
at the Magic Circle, Mr. Sidney Oldridge, M.I.M.C., has 
kindly suggested that the heads might be made much 
larger than the usual proportions, in order to emphasize 
the change. This is certainly an improvement.) 

BLUE PAP£B PiNK PAPER 



FIG. lOO 


Several pairs of the figures should be made up into 
packets — one packet consisting of a pair of figures with 
transposed heads and the other packets with a pair of 
proper figures in each. A distinguishing mark should be 
made upon the packets with the transposed heads, to avoid 
any error in using the wrong packets. For each per» 
formance one packet with transposed heads and two 
packets with proper heads are required. 
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WORKING 

A tin plate is laid near the edge of the table, under the 
edge of which is placed a pair of the proper figures. A 
packet with the transposed heads is placed behind a 
handkerchief or some other article, with one end of the 
wand l5dng near it. The full details of presentation can 
now be followed in the patter. 

PATTER 

' Girls and boys, you must all have heard the story of 
Jack and Jill. Now who was Jack and who was Jill ? 
Well, they were children, just hke yourselves. Jack was 
a httle bo}^ and Jill was a httle girl. I suppose that none 
of you have ever met either of them, so I have brought 
them with me to show you what they are like. {Hold up 
blue paper figure of the boy.) This is Jack ! Not the 
Little Boy Blue ! He looks as though he had the ** blues '' 
though, doesn’t he ? But he is quite well, thank you. 
{Hold up pink paper figure of girl.) This pretty little lady 
in pink is Jill ! As we have now got the two characters 
of the story I might as well get on with it. Do any of 
you know the words of the rhyme of Jack and Jill ? Of 
course you do ! Well, will you please all say it with me : 

‘ Jack and Jill went up the hill, to fetch a pail of water. 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, and Jill came tumbling 
after. 

' Now Jack seems to have suffered the most — ^he broke his 
crown — ^like this. {Tear off the pink head. You will 
probably get some shouts here.) Why, what has happened ? 
Oh, what a pity ; of course, I have torn off the wrong 
head. This is Jill, of course. Never mind, Jack’s head 
must come off also. {Tear off the blue head.) Now the 
rhyme we recited does not tell us how Jack got his crown 
mended, so I will show you how to do it. Through a most 
imfortunate accident I have now two crowns to mend 
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instead of one. I am going to be the doctor, and I want 
an assistant. Will any boy come up here and act as 
doctor’s assistant ? . . . Thank you. Hold the bodies 
quite level — ^that is most important — and we will replace 
the heads with a healing touch of the magic wand. (Hand 
figures to the assistant, after folding them like the packet 
with transposed heads. Then take wand from table in right 
hand, together with the packet of figures having the transposed 
heads.) Oh, you are not holding them level. Hold them 
like this. (Pass wand to left hand, and with the right hand 
take packet from assistant. In showing him how to hold the 
packet level, switch the packets.) Now hold them up. Just 
a touch with the magic wand and Jack and Jill are restored. 
Please open the papers and show the audience how nicely 
we have mended the two crowns. (Assistant opens the 
packet and discloses the figures with the transposed heads.) 
Dear me, I am afraid that you did not hold them quite 
level after all ; but they must not be left in this awful 
condition. I must endeavour to right matters, for it 
would never do for Jack to have to go through life with 
long flaxen hair, and a girl's pink face. How would you 
like it, boys ? (Fold up papers and hand to assistant.) 
Just hold them again. One moment, please — I don’t 
think that I will try to mend them that way this time. 
We will try the effect of heat. Please open them out and 
place them upon this tray. (Take up tin tray in left hand, 
together with packet of figures underneath.) That is right ! 
Now to apply the burning brand. By that I mean, strike 
one of those matches and set fire to the papers. (Place 
fight hand to tray, and when the flames afford sufficient cover 
slide packet in left hand into the plate, hut not against the 
flames.) This is going splendidly! (To assistant:) Can 
you see any newly formed material among the ashes ? 
You can I Then take it out and see whether we have 
been successful this time. (Boy opens packet and produces 
both figures restored as at first.) That's all right now, and I 
have only to add that they “ lived happily ever after 
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T his act has been a great favourite of mine for many 
years and has been given on innumerable occasions. 
It is performed mainly with large cardboard 
imitation matches, and can be relied on to entertain an 
audience, although no involved sleights or intricate appara- 
tus are needed. All the properties used may be made by 
the performer and take up very little space. 

The act comprises the following new and old effects : 

Card to Matchbox. 

Magical Extinction of Lighted Match. 

Magical Re-ignition of Match. 

Match Vanish. 

Piano Trick. 

* The Worm that Turned.' 

‘ Pat and his Pigs.' 

I propose to deal separately with each of the foregoing 
items, as regards the necessary materials and working, and 
then combine the whole act in the patter. 

Card to Matchbox 

MATERIAL AND WORKING 

This trick may be purchased for a few pence at any 
conjuring depot, and consists of a box of safety matches, 
to which is affixed a playing card, as shown in Fig. loi. 

The imder side of the card is covered with a matchbox 
label which has been ' floated ' from another matchbox. 
Thus, when the card is folded over the box of matches along 
the dotted lines seen in Fig. loi it appears to be simply 
an ordinary matchbox. 

The card is held in the left hand, as indicated in Fig. 102, 
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and the right hand ' strokes ' the card from the top, secretly 
folding the card over the matchbox. The latter is then 
revealed, as shown in Fig. 103, the sudden change com- 



pletely mystifying the audience. In using the matchbox 
further the performer must remember to keep the card 
folded over the box by pressure of the fingers. 



FIG. 102 


Magical Extinction of Lighted Match 

WORKING 

A match is taken from the box just produced, and held 
loosely between the first and second fingers of the right 
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hand, about two-thirds of the way down from the head 
of the match, as shown in Fig. 104. As soon as the match 
has been struck, the performer blows down his left sleeve, 



at the same time the ball of the right thumb ' scrapes * 
the lower portion of the match. This causes the match 
to vibrate so rapidly that the flame goes out. 



If the above instructions are followed carefully this will 
be found an easy but efiective little sleight which is 
generally well received. 
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Magical Re-ignition of Match 

MATERIAL AND WORKING 

Cut two striking surfaces from the sides of a new match- 
box and fix them together by means of a small brass paper 
fastener. Next pass a safety-pin between the two sides, 
close against the paper fastener. This enables the per- 
former to attach the * striker * to any portion of his clothing, 
i.e. in a pocket, at the back of the trousers, underneath 
the coat, etc., as occasion requires. 

Two matches are placed inside the striker, the ends 
being allowed to protrude, the whole being held together 
by a small rubber band. The construction of the striker 
is plainly shown in Fig. 105. 

SAFETY pm 



The withdrawal of a match from between the striker 
causes it to burst into fiame. For the purposes of the 
present act the striker is fixed inside the pocket, the ends 
of the matches being upwards. 

Match Vanish 

WORKING 

This is effected by means of the thumb-palm, which is 
fully described on page 93. Any other vanish known to 
the performer may of course be substituted if desired. 
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The thumb-palm method of vanish is, however, well suited 
to this act, as it enables the performer to dispose of the 
palmed match when picking up the large cardboard 
matches required for the next item. 

Piano Trick 

MATERIALS AND WORKING 

The above name is given to a trick which is usually 
performed with playing cards, but which may be performed 
with equal effect with many other articles of a flat nature. 

For the present purposes fifteen imitation matches will 
be required. These are cut from thin white cardboard 
and measure about one and a half inches by eight. The 


WtiMBEReD emve.lope:s 

FOR PIANO TRiCK"' 





FIG. Io6 

top portion of each match has a piece of red paper pasted 
on both sides, to make the resemblance more complete. 
Some of these imitation matches are shown in Fig. no. 

Two paper bags, envelopes, or suitable receptacles for 
the matches must also be provided. These are numbered 
I and 2 respectively in large figures, as indicated in Fig. io6. 

The performer gets an assistant from the audience, and, 
getting him to extend his hands, places two of the matches 
between the fingers of one hand, making four pairs of 
matches in all. He then places three pairs between the 
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fingers of the other hand, and the remaining odd match 
between the thumb and forefinger, thus forming the 
condition shown in Fig. 107. 

Emphasizing frequently that each of the matches are 
evenly placed, the performer takes each of the pairs and 
lays them upon the table separately, making two heaps 
of seven each. It is very important, however, to remember 
that no reference whatever is made as to the actual number 
of matches employed, the minds of the audience being 
constantly directed to the fact that twos are being placed 
together, and then separated into distinct heaps. 

TRICK*’ 



The assistant is now asked to place one of the heaps in 
No. I bag and the other heap in No. 2 bag, and then to 
place the odd match in whichever bag he prefers. After 
he has done this, the performer undertakes to transfer the 
odd match ' invisibly ' from the bag in which it was placed 
to the other bag. After a touch with the magic wand 
the performer takes the matches from the bag into which 
the assistant placed the odd match. (This really made 
the number of matches even, but the misdirection of the 
performer causes the audience to imagine that there is an 
odd number in the bag.) Performer lays the matches 
down in pairs, emphasizing this fact, and shows that the 
odd match has ‘ disappeared \ He proceeds in like 
manner with the matches in the other bag (presumed by 
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the audience to contain an even number of matches), and 
shows that the odd match has arrived there successfully. 

The Worm that Turned 

This is an entirely original item which is easily worked, 
and although not of sufficient importance to present as a 
separate effect will be found very suitable for inclusion 
in the present act. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

1. A large cardboard imitation match, similar in appear- 
ance to those used for the preceding effect of ' The Piano 
Trick In this instance, however, the red paper is stuck 
on one side only at the top, another piece of red paper 
being stuck on the reverse side at the bottom. The 
formation of this ‘ trick match ' is portrayed in Fig. io8. 

2. A linen ‘ bag made to represent one of the large 
matches, as shown in Fig. 109. The red portion, which 
may be made from twill or flannel, is stitched to both sides 
of the bag, which is made so as to hold the trick match, 
without any portion protruding. 

WORKING 

The trick match is shown, care being taken not to 
expose the reverse side. The cover is then explained, and 
demonstrated empty. The match is placed inside the 
cover, with the visible head upwards, and laid upon the 
table. The wand is used to impart the necessary magic 
touch for the change to take place. The wand is laid 
down and the cover taken up again, advantage being taken 
of the opportunity to turn the cover over when passing 
it from one hand to the other. The match is then taken 
from the cover, with the head downwards, and the cover 
shown to be empty. 

12 
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Pat and his Pigs 


EFFECT 

This is a little clubroom catch which is usually demon- 
strated with ordinary matches. Performed with the large 
cardboard imitation matches, it may with advantage be 
added to the match act. 

The matches are used to illustrate the story of an 
Irishman who bought a litter of pigs, and for transport 
purposes, arranged them in his cart, heads and tails. 


TRICK MATCH 


PAPER -^1 
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alternately. He counted these by the heads on one side 
and the tails on the other, at various times on the journey 
home. More than half of the litter got lost, yet the per- 
former is able throughout, to count the same number of 
pigs, as at first. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

1. Seven large cardboard imitation matches, as described 
on page 175. 

2. A small cardboard stand to support the matches, as 
shown in Fig. no. 


WORKING 

The seven matches are placed against the board, as 
indicated in Fig. no. Performer carefully notes the three 
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matches with heads downwards, which are not disturbed 
during the recital of the story. 

In opening the story, the performer counts the headed 
matches at the bottom, one — ^two — ^three — ^heads on this 
side. Then he coimts the ends of the matches at the top, 
one — two — three — ^tails on this side. Any of the matches 



FIG. no 

(other than the three with heads downwards) are now 
removed, one at a time, and on all occasions, the performer 
counts three tails and three heads, at the top and bottom 
respectively. In reality, it is the same three matches that 
are counted top and bottom throughout, but, although I 
have shown this effect many times, I have not found that 
anyone noticed the method of counting. 

PRESENTATION AND PATTER 

Card to Matchbox 

* Ladies and gentlemen, I now propose to give you a 
demonstration of magic with matches. In order to do so, 
of course I shall require some matches. {Pick up Card 
to Box of Matches ”, with card fully exposed.) I now take 
this box of matches, and — [to imaginary gentleman in the 
audience) — I beg your pardon, sir ? — {Look towards card ) 
Oh, I'm awfully sorry. Your mistake ! {Change card to 
box of matches, and take out match). 
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Magical Extinction of Lighted Match 

* Matches, they say, are made in heaven, yet some call 
them lucifers notwithstanding. {Strike match on box, and 
extinguish by ‘ thumb scrape \) That is one way to put 
out a match. 

Magical Re-ignition of Match 

* To hght it again, it is only necessary to apply a little 
warmth. The necessary warmth I shall get from my 
pocket. {Deposit extinguished match in pocket, and draw 
match from the striker.) As you see, my pocket is quite 
warm enough to cause the match to break forth into flame 
again. And that’s that ! {Extinguish match.) 

Match Vanish 

* The match has served its purpose and must now make 
itself scarce. Depart lucifer into inky darkness ! {yanish 
match by means of the thumb-palm.) Farewell, a long 
farewell ! {Said dramatically.) 

Piano Trick 

' All this prehminary, however, is but by the way, and is 
intended merely to serve as an introduction to magic, 
with matches worth seeing. I am not going to use small 
matches, but will make use of these. {Pick up the large 
matches and drop the palmed match.) For one thing, the 
ordinary matches cannot very well be seen from the back 
seats. These are the sort of matches you can feel in the 
dark, an advantage that many of you will appreciate, who 
have suffered from barked shins in the past, while trying 
to locate an elusive box of matches in the dark. Then 
again, those small matches are so bad tempered. Did you 
notice just now, how that one flared up as soon as I struck 
it ? Now these large ones may look somewhat waxy, but 
I can assure you that they are really very docile. 
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* I am going to many these matches together, and shall 
be glad to have the assistance of a gentleman to act as 
parson's clerk, and help me to tie the knots. . . . Thank 
you, sir. Will you first examine these two bags, and see 
that they are quite empty and imprepared ? [Hand bags 
to assistant.) You will notice that they are both ahke, 
except for the numbers on the front doors. That is done 
so that you can tell t’other from the which 1 Now please 
place them upon the table, with the numbered sides 
towards the audience. . . . Thank you. Now extend your 
hands, keeping the fingers close together. . . . That’s 
right. Here are two of the matches together, which I will 
place here. {Place two matches between the assistant's 
fingers.) Another two here — two more here — and two here 
will fill the house comfortably. {Two matches are placed 
between the fingers each time.) Now for the other house. 
Here are two for the ground floor — two for the first floor 
— ^and two for the next floor. {Place two matches between 
each of the fingers as before.) Please examine the couples 
carefi:^y, and see that you have a couple between each 
finger. . . . All correct ? Good ! Here is a sohtary httle 
bachelor left, which I will place in the top attic. {Place 
the single match between assistant's thumb and forefinger.) 
Now watch very closely. I am about to separate the 
couples into two equal heaps. {Take any two matches 
from assistant's fingers.) One on one side, and one on the 
other. . . . Again, one on one side, and one on the other. 
. . . Another couple, one on one side, and one on the 
the other. . . . Evenly placed every time, you will notice. 
{Continue laying down all the pairs of matches, emphasizing 
that they are “ evenly placed ".) I think you can vouch for 
the fact that the heaps have been laid evenly. Will you 
please lay the little bachelor down for a moment, and put 
one of the heaps in No. i bag, and the other heap in No. 2 
bag. . . . Splendid 1 Now sir, you have two bags of 
married couples, and one little bachelor, outside the pale, 
so to speak. You shall choose into which lot of married 
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couples you place the lonely bachelor. ... In No. — I 
Very well then, in he goes 1 {Single match placed in 
chosen bag,) 

‘ I will now endeavour to transfer the lonely bachelor, 
from the bag in which you placed it, to the other. (Touch 
bags in succession with the magic wand,) Now to see if the 
powers of magic have managed to eftect the transfer. 
First of all, we will see whether the bachelor has left the 
company of the married couples chosen by you. (Empty 
matches prom bag in which the single match was placed, and 
proceed to pair them,) Here is one couple — another — one 
more — ^and, the last couple. The single gentleman is 
evidently not here. Now to see whether he has arrived 
in the other bag. (Empty matches from bag and pair them, 
as before.) Here is one couple — ^another — one more — ^and, 
lastly, here is the sohtary bachelor to speak for himself. 

The Worm that Turned 

‘ Now a httle homely effect, entitled The Worm that 
Turned 1 shcdl use one of the large matches to represent 
the worm, head — body — tail. (Introduce trick match and 
point to top, centre, and bottom. Lay down match and take 
up the cover.) This is the worm's httle house. Please 
note that it is quite empty at present. 

‘ 1 dare say you have all heard the saymg, that “ even 
a worm will turn, if you tread on it Well, 1 don't think 
after all that it is a very difticult matter for a worm to 
turn, provided that it get.'j plenty of room. You can 
plainly see, however, that there is not much room in this 
httle abode, for my worm to turn head over heels ", as 
the boys say, since he just fits the interior. (Place match 
in cover.) Now then, in you go, Marmaduke 1 Feet first, 
body, and lastly, your head. Please take particular notice 
that his head is on top, and that it exactly matches the 
outside of his house. Of course, it is only right that a 
respectable match should match the outside of its house. 
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Now a little influence from the magic wand. [Place cover 
upon the table. Take up wand and touch cover,) ** Even 
a worm will turn, if you tread on it/' but, bearing in mind 
the precepts of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Worms, I now command my worm to turn, without 
being so cruel as to tread on it. (Take up match in cover, 
and in so doing, reverse it ; then produce transposed match 
from the cover,) You see that, in obedience to my com- 
mand, the worm has turned, and the house is, of course, 
quite empty. [Demonstrate empty cover.) 


Pat and his Pigs 

‘ I shall conclude my act of magic with matches with a 
httle Irish story, entitled “ Pat and his Pigs 

* One day Pat arranged to go to market with his pony 
and cart to buy some pigs. This cardboard stand will 
serve to represent the cart. [Show cardboard stand.) 
Having received specific instructions from his wife, to lay 
out his money to the best advantage, and to return straight 
home, he departed. 

‘ He accordingly bought a Utter of pigs ; these matches 
will represent the pigs. [Hold up seven large matches.) He 
met several friends during the day and, as a result, he 
became somewhat fresh. In order that he might be able 
to count the pigs more easily, he arranged them, heads 
and tails alternately, thus : [Arrange matches on the stand 
as indicated in Fig, no.) He then went to the back of 
the cart, and counted, one — ^two — three tails [point to the 
three top ends), and then to the front of the cart, where 
he counted, one — ^two — three heads. [Point to the three 
bottom heads.) Off he started for home. 

' Driving ^ong the road rather unsteadily, he bumped 
into another cart, as a result of which one of the pigs fell 
from his cart into the road. [Knock an end match away 
from the stand.) Pat felt the bump, got down from the 
cart, and counted his pigs. He counted, one — two — three 
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tails at the back (count as before), one — two — ^three heads 
at the front (count as before), and drove off satisfied. 

' Keeping rather too near to one side of the road, the 
cart skidded in a rut, and another pig fell out. (Knock 
another match from the stand.) Pat again counted them, 
one — two — ^three tails at the back (count as before), and 
one — two — three heads in front. (Count as before.) Again 
he drove away, quite satisfied. 

* Arriving at the half-way house he pulled up, and went 
in to refresh. A thief, who happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, managed to get away with a pig, unnoticed. 
(Knock another match from the stand.) On leaving the inn, 
Pat counted his pigs, to make sure that they were all 
there. He counted, one — ^two — three tails at the back 
(count as before), and one — two — three heads in front. 
(Count as before.) 

‘ On turning into the lane leading into his farm the near 
wheel caught a kerb-stone, and another pig fell out. 
(Knock another match from the stand.) Pat did not notice 
anything this time, and on arriving home he again counted 
the pigs to his own satisfaction. One — ^two — three tails 
at the back (count as before), and one — two — ^three heads 
in front. (Count as before.) His wife, however, was not 
so satisfied as Pat, and wanted to know where his money 
had gone. Perhaps you will be able to explain to her how 
it all came about. You will notice that he lost more than 
half his pigs, yet he was able to count the same number, 
first and last. And that’s that ! ' 
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The Fireman’s Story 

P APER-TEARING acts are always popular with aU 
classes of audiences. There is a sweet simphcity, 
yet subtle charm, in the development of various 
designs, even from common newspaper, that arrests the 
attention and entertains old and young. 

I have demonstrated the present act before various 
magical societies throughout the country, and also at 
numerous halls in London and suburbs, and have now 
much pleasure in submitting it to my conjuring confreres 
for general use. 

The act consists of the following items : 

Christmas Tree. 

Fire Escape. 

Firemen. 

Rescued Lady and Friends. 

Fire Engine Driving Wheel. 

Fire Station Gate. 

Tea Cloth. 

Flowers from Cone. 

Star. 

The method of folding and tearing the paper for each 
item will first be given, followed by the patter and pre- 
sentation, as a complete act. Plain white paper, coloured 
paper, or newspaper may be used. In the following text 
I propose to deal with the act as though given with news- 
paper. 

Christmas Tree 

Take three double sheets of newspaper, and roll up one 
of the sheets, not too tightly. When the roll is nearly 
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complete, as indicated in Fig. iii, place the edge of the 
second sheet on the top of the end of the first sheet of 
paper, and continue ro lling as before. This will bind the 
two pieces together, so that they will not separate later, 
when developed. The same procedure is followed with 

LAV EDC^E OF SECOWO 



the remaining sheet of paper, until the three double sheets 
are formed into one compact roll. A small rubber band 
at each end makes all secure, as shown in Fig. 112. 

" Now tear the roll in halves, at the place indicated by the 
dotted line in Fig. 112. One half is laid aside, to be used 


RUBBER 

band 


TEAR 

HERE 


rubber 

Band 



FIG. I 12 

for the next item ; the other half is pressed together at 
the top, and tom, from the top to the centre, right across 
the roll. The larger of the two tom halves thus made 
is also torn, as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 113. 
After this has been done the roll, with the tom strips, will 
appear similar to Fig. 114. 
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Now raise a single strip of the paper from the centre, to 
form a pull, and then, holding the lower portion of the 
roll firmly with the left hand, pull up the centre strip with 

SECOND F\RST SINGLE STRIP 



FIG. 1 13 FIG. 1 14 


the right hand. The tree will easily develop, similar to 
the one portrayed in Fig. 115. 


CHRISTMAS 
TREE ' 



FIG. I 15 


Fire Escape 

Take the other half of the complete newspaper roll and 
fix a rubber band on the unsecured end. Now flatten the 
roll together in the centre, and tear out a small oblong 
piece, as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 116. Now 
bend the ends A and B downwards, which will form Fig. 117. 
Hold the ends A and B between the first and second and 
the second and third fingers of the right hand. Then grip 
the pulled-out top centres between the first and second 
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and the third and fourth fingers of the left hand, and pull 
both ends gently upwards. The fire escape will then 

TGKR THIS 

RUBBER PORTION OUT 
BAND / 



^ RUBBER 
BAND 


FIG. Il6 

appear, with rounded sides and flat rungs, as shown in 
Fig. ii8. 


up 

centres 

together 



Tear a double sheet of newspaper in halves, across the 
centre, and pleat it into strips. The simplest method of 
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FIG. Il8 


pleating is described and illustrated on page 167. Press 
the pleats well into the paper, then with a pencil mark the 
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outline of a fireman, as indicated in Fig. 119. Be careful 
to arrange the folded edge of the top pleat to the left and 
the single edge to the right, otherwise only half a figure 
will be formed at either end of the row when it is unfolded. 


FOLDED EDCxES ONL\ 
5>\De 



Fig. 120 gives a row of the finished firemen as they 
appear when the pleated paper has been torn around the 
dotted line and unfolded. The strip at the top is left, in 



FIG. 120 


order that the heads will keep in an upright position when 
the row is exhibited. 

Rescued Lady and Friends 

The other half of the double sheet of newspaper is 
pleated as before, and marked with the outhne shown in 
Fig. 121, 
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When the pleats have been torn around the dotted line 
the row of figures is unfolded, as shown in Fig. 122. 

FOLDED EDGES ONL^ 



PIG. 122 


BOB 



FIG. 123 


Fire Engine Driving Wheel 

A single page of newspaper is folded in half, by folding 
A A of Fig. 123 up to B B, along the dotted line C C The 
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paper is again folded along the dotted line D D, making 
the paper fold one-quarter its original size, as shown in 
Fig. 124. Care must be taken at this point to keep the 
edges of the paper folded to each other in the subsequent 



FIG. 124 


FIG. 125 


folds, otherwise the completed design will be produced in 
two reversed half sections. 

Now fold A of Fig. 124 over to B., folding along the 
dotted line C C, which will give Fig. 125. The edges A A 



FIG. 126 



FIG. 127 


of the latter are folded over to B B, following the dotted 
line C C. The paper is then ready for marking out the 
Fire Engine Driving Wheel, as indicated m Fig. 126. Tear 
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away the paper along the dotted lines and the portion 
marked A A, when unfolded, will produce Fig. 127. 


EDGES OF PAPER 



FIG. 128 
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Fire Station Gate 

Fold a single page of newspaper in half and pleat, as 
indicated by the dotted lines of Fig. 128, keeping the 
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doubled fold at the bottom. Then mark out the design 
outlined in Fig. 129. Tear away the shaded portions and 
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the paper will unfold into a representation of the Fire 
Station Gate, as shown in Fig. 130. 

Tea Cloth 

For this item a square piece of newspaper is folded, 
horizontally twice, then diagonally twice, as described and 
illustrated on pages 190 and 191. Now mark out the design 
as indicated in Fig. 131. When the shaded portions have 
been torn away the paper will unfold into the Tea Cloth 
as shown in Fig. 132, 



FIG. 13 1 FIG. 132 

Flowers from Cone 

Prepare one of the pages of a daily illustrated newspaper 
as shown and described on page 29, Fig. 16. The ' pocket * 
is loaded with a quantity of spring flowers. When this 
item is reached, tear the loaded page from the newspaper, 
form the cone, and finally produce the flowers. A glass 
salad bowl should be kept in readiness, into which the 
flowers are placed. It will be found that the bowl of 
flowers makes a very effective table display. 

13 
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Star 

Fold a square of newspaper as described for the Tea 
Cloth, page 193. Mark the completed fold, as shown by 
the dotted line in Fig. 133. The result of simply tearing 
straight across the dotted line and unfolding the white 
portion of the fold is shown in Fig. 134. 



FIG. 133 FIG. 134 


General Suggestions 

The papers should be folded and marked with the various 
outlines as described, and the folds pressed well into the 
paper. They are then opened out again, so that when the 
presentation takes place there is less evidence of prepara- 
tion than there would be were the papers all introduced 
in their folded condition. 

Although not essential, yet the provision of a few card- 
board stands on which to place the various finished designs 
will be found very convenient and effective. These may 
be so arranged to make a fine display, so that at the con- 
clusion of the act the performer ‘ takes his curtain ' in the 
midst of an attractive stage setting. Fig. 135 shows my 
arrangement of stands for this Act. 
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As it is rather a difficult matter to keep up a running 
flow of patter during the whole of the paper-tearing act, 
there is no doubt that it is better to have pianoforte music 
during some of the items. This need not necessarily be 
too lengthy, but may be interspersed with sundry patter, 
similar to that given with this act. This patter should, 
of course, be altered where necessary, to suit various 
classes of audiences, or to conform with the usual style of 
presentation adopted by the performer. 



PATTER 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I shall now have much pleasure 
in telling you the Fireman’s Story, with newspaper illus- 
trations. During the recital there will be instrumental 
music, more or less appropriate, by the Professor. {Take 
up paper, and proceed to form the) : 

Christmas Tree 

* It is Christmas time. Festive gatherings are being 
held everywhere. At some of these gatherings a Christmas 
tree is in evidence. My first newspaper illustration will be 
that of a Christmas tree. Incidental Christmas tree music 
by the Professor. {Pianist plays ‘ Good King Wenceslas ’.) 
. . . {After the strips have been torn, hold up the roll.) This 
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is not a piece of winter fu-oo-el, nor an 0-Cedar mop. It 
is merely a Christmas tree in the chrysalis stage. It is an 
easy matter to develop it into the finished article. [Pull 
out Christmas tree to fullest extent.) 

' Some Christmas trees are adorned with lighted candles. 
Sometimes the candles set fire to the branches. Away 
goes the fire, and the fire brigade have to be called. They 
arrive with the 


Fire Escape 

My next newspaper illustration will be a fire escape. 
[Tear centre piece from other half of paper roll.) There is 
a peculiar feature about fire escapes — that is, some of 
them are rather shorter than the longer ones. This is one 
of that kind. [Develop fire escape.) This reminds me of 
that pathetic old ballad : 

* Don’t go down the ladder, mother, 

We took it away last night ! 

* It also brings to mind some verses in Eaton's popular 
poem, '' The Fireman's Wedding " : 


‘ One night I was getting fast drowsy 
And thinking of going to bed. 

When I heard such a hollering and shouting. 

“ That sounds like an engine,” I said. 

‘ I followed the crowd and it brought me 
In front of a house all ablaze. 

At first I could see notliing clearly 
For the smoke made it all of a haze. 

‘ I was just looking round at the people 
With their faces lit up by the glare^ 

When I heard someone cry, hoarse with terror, 

” Oh, look ! There’s a woman up there.” 

‘ The escape was put to the window [Place escape down)^ 
While the flames were all raging below. 

1 looked with my heart in my mouth, sir, 

To see who would offer to go. 
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‘ When up sprang a sturdy young fireman, 

As a sailor would climb up the mast, 

We saw him go in at the window, 

And we cheered as though danger were past. 


Firemen 

* My next newspaper illustration will be the said brave 
fireman ”, together with some of his comrades. Incidental 
brave fireman music by the Professor. {Tear row of 
firemen.) 

” Here they are, aU booted and spurred for duty. It is 
said that two heads are better than one — my firemen must 
be each better than one, because you will notice that they 
have two axes each. {Place row of firemen on stand.) 


Rescued Lady 

‘ However, that is by the way. You will remember that 
we left the brave fireman going in at the window, and 
were cheering as though danger were past. The poem 
continues thus ; 

‘ We saw notliing else for the moment 
But the sparks Hying round us like rain. 

And then as we breathlessly waited. 

He came to the window again. 

‘ And on his broad shoulder was lying 
The face of that poor fainting tiling. 

And we gave him a cheer as we never 
Yet gave to a prince or a king.* 

* I will now give you a newspaper illustration of the 
rescued lady with some of her friends rejoicing in the 
rescue. Incidental rescued lady music by the Professor. 
{Tear row of ladies.) We are told not to pick holes in 
anyone's coat, but if you don't pick holes in these — ^well 
— ^you get no rescued ladies. {fTear row of ladies and hang 
on stand.) 
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Fire Engine Driving Wheel 

* When the fire has been extinguished the firemen 
depart. They mount the fire apphance. The driver turns 
the driving wheel for home, and away they go. Just a 
newspaper illustration of the fire engine driving wheel. 
Incidental fire engine driving wheel music by the Professor. 
{Tear the fire engine driving wheel and place on stand) Of 
course, you have all heard the quotation, For weal or 
woe This is the wheel — I say whoa when I finish 
tearing the paper. 

Fire Station Gate 

‘ When they arrive at the station the fire appliance is 
duly housed, and the fire station gates are closed. I will 
now give you a representation of the fire station gates. 
Incidental fire station gate music by the Professor. {Tear 
the fire station gate) Here is the design of the fire station 
gate. I can assure you that it is a very good match — at 
least, Bryant and May’s tell me that it is, and surely they 
ought to know. {Turn paper and show other side) You 
will notice that I have torn the same pattern on both sides 
of the paper. Needless to say this is rather a difficult 
feat to do with one pair of hands. {Place fire station gate 
on stand) 

Tea Cloth 

* The firemen arrive home in time for tea. The tea 
cloth is laid. Rather a pretty one. I will show you what 
it is like by means of another sheet of paper. Of course 
you know why they call them ** sheets of paper ”, because 
editors lie upon them ! Incidental tea cloth music by the 
Professor. {Tear the tea cloth and place on stand) 

Bowl of Flowers 

' In the centre of the table is a bowl, filled with flowers. 
Here is the bowl. {Show glass bowl) The flowers I shall 
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endeavour to get from a newspaper. For that purpose I 
shall make use of this paper {exhibit illustrated paper), 
purchased this morning especially for this sus — er — 
auspicious occasion regardless of expense. As it belongs 
to me, of course, you won't mind if I tear a page from it. 
{^ear loaded " page from the paper,) Although this is 
now simply a black-and-white newspaper, I can assure 
you that this morning it was read, I said, “ a black-and- 
white " newspaper. What a combination ! You know 
that ladies are very partial to white. In fact, they wear 
white on their wedding day. Why ? Why, because it is 
the happiest day of their lives — ^the happiest day of their 
lives. . . . Gentlemen wear black ! However, to resume 
and produce the flowers. Incidental flower music by the 
Professor. {Form cone and produce flowers.) 

Star 

* But time is getting on. Night falls — by the way, have 
you noticed that although night falls it is always day that 
breaks ? Well, night falls, and the stars begin to peep. 

I will give you a paper illustration of a star with which 
to conclude my story. Incidental star music by the 
Professor. {Pianist plays “ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star " 
as the star is torn.) Here it is. I will turn it round. 
[Turn star.) I trust that you will now all appreciate the 
fact that you have had a “ star turn " on the platform 
this evening.' 
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T his seemingly wonderful exhibition of retentive 
memory is based on an effect that was included in 
a box of German conjuring tricks, the delight of 
my boyhood days. 

The trick consisted of a pack of fifty cards on which 
were printed fifty groups of figures, one group on each card. 
Each of the cards was indicated by an index number. 

The cards were distributed among the company, who 
called out the index number to the performer. He 
immediately responded by giving the group of figures 
attached to the index number. 

This was worked by a mathematical manipulation of the 
index number into the group of figures on the card. 

In the foregoing form, however, the trick was hardly 
suitable for presentation on a public platform, but, accom- 
panied with appropriate patter and an improved method 
of manipulation of the index number, together with an 
additional magical effect, a taking item may be evolved. 

I first used the effect publicly in 1919 at a Magic Circle 
* Mental Magic * Night, and the Magic Circular referred to 
the demonstration as ' an excellent memory test \ I have 
presented the effect many times since, and have always 
found it to be well received. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 

I. A set of fifty plain cards (postcards may be used), 
each bearing a * key ' letter and number in the top left- 
hand corner, as shown in Fig. 136, which is given in the 
simple method of counting ; the total in the improved 
system would be 10126319. 
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The full set of index letters and figures, together with 
their corresponding row of figures, is set forth below. 


Ai. 812257 
A2. 9124413 

A3. 10126319 
A4. 11128225 
A5. 12130131 
A6. 13132037 
A7. 14134143 
A8. 15136249 
Ag. 16138355 

Bi. 44213 
B2. 54405 

B3. 64617 

B4. 74829 

B5. 850311 

B6. 952413 


B7. 1054515 
B8. 1156617 
B9. 1258719 

Ci. 56224 

C2. 66417 

C3. 766010 

C4. 868113 

C5. 970216 

C6. 1072319 

C7. 1 174422 

C8. 1276525 
^9- 1378628 

Di. 68235 
D2. 78429 


D3. 886113 

D4. 988017 

D5. 1090121 

D6. 1192225 

D7. 1294329 

D 8 . 1396433 

D 9 - 1498537 

El. 710246 

E2. 8104311 

E3. 9106216 

E4. 10108121 
E5. 11110026 
E6. 12112131 
E7. 13114236 
E8. 14116341 

E9. 15118446 



9126318 
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2. A set of six extra cards of any of the foregoing groups 
of figures, but with the same number written on each card. 

3. A changing bag. as illustrated in Fig. 54. 

4. Two silk handkerchiefs, one red and one blue. 
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WORKING 

The most important feature of the trick is the rapid 
calculation of the index letter and number into the accom- 
panying group of figures. This may be effected by two 
methods — the second, which is the one that I use, being 
a slight improvement on the first. 

The letters indicate numbers, according to their position 
in the alphabet, with the exception of A, which indicates 6. 
Thus the full list of letters, with their number equivalents, 
is : A = 6 

B = 2 
C =3 


The figure 6 is allotted to A in order to provide a better 
corresponding group of figures than would be produced 
were the figure i employed. In working out the com- 
binations, these numbers are treated as tens : A = 6o, 
B = 20, C = 30, etc., etc. 

In the first method the index letter and key number are : 

1. Added together. 

2. The two numbers are doubled. 

3. The smaller number is subtracted from the greater. 

4. The two numbers are multiplied together. 

Take, for instance, E5. As E = 5, this gives us 55. 
The full calculation would be : 

1. 55 added together = 10 

2. 55 doubled =110 

3. 55 subtracted == o 

4. 55 multiplied = 25 

As soon as the index letter and number are named, the 
performer would call out the result, making the calculations 
as he proceeded. 


10110025 
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In the above method, however, the fact that 5 is called 
out, and the resulting figures, consist of 5's or multiples 
of 5's, is rather suggestive of the use of a certain system, 
I therefore devised a slight alteration in the first and last 
calculations. This merely consists of adding i to the 
first and final calculations. 

With the above additions the calculation of E5 would be : 

1. 55 added together + i = ii 

2. 55 doubled =110 

3. 55 subtracted == o 

4. 55 multiplied together +1= 26 

The total called out by the performer would be ; 

11110026, 

and it will be seen that this result does not openly indicate 
any particular system of calculation. 

The full table set forth on page 201 is formulated on the 
foregoing method, and performers who take up this effect 
will find no difficulty, after very Httle practice, in reading 
off any group of figures immediately the index letter and 
figure are named. 

About half a dozen cards will be found quite sufficient 
for the purpose of a demonstration. 

The fuU pack of fifty cards is spread over a tray, faces 
downwards, and the audience allowed to select their cards 
at will. Ii preferred, however, the full pack of cards may 
be handed round for a selection of the cards to be made. 

After the demonstration of the phenomenal memory, 
the performer proceeds to work a ' magical effect ' with a 
chosen card. Six of the cards are selected by members 
of the audience and placed in the changing bag. An 
assistant from the auffience selects one of these caids : 
actually, he takes one of the duplicate cards which 
were placed in the forcing side of the bag prior to the 
presentation. 

The * magical writing ' of the selected group of figures 
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upon the performer's arm, in a colour selected by the 
assistant, is carried out as described in ‘ Army or Navy 
page 83. The procedure in this instance may be easily 
followed in the patter. 


PATTER 

' Ladies and gentlemen, some of you may not be aware 
that British submarines are fitted with an instrument 
called a “ Divometer This instrument records the 
number of fathoms covered by each submarine. You 
probably know that submarines are not given a distinctive 
name, as in the case of cruisers, etc., but are known by 
letters and numbers. The first class was known as the 
A Class, the second as the B Class, and so on. The record- 
ings of the divometers for each submarine are entered in 
the book of Naval Statistics, some of these figures running 
into millions of fathoms. 

‘ 1 have had the figures copied on these cards {exhibit 
the fifty cards), and have also committed them to memory. 
1 shall now distribute some of the cards among you, and 
you may then test my memory with regard to these figures. 
If anyone happens to have a book of Naval Statistics with 
them they are quite at liberty to make use of it instead 
of one of the cards. {Distribute a few of the cards among 
the audience.) 

' Now will you please call out the class and number of 
the submarine which you will find in the corner of your 
cards, and I will then endeavour to give the correct readings 
of the number of fathoms recorded by the divometer for 
that particular submarine. . . . {Demonstration continued, 
ad lib.) 

‘ And now, having successfully presented an ordinary 
exhibition of retentive memory, 1 will make use of some 
of the cards to give a demonstration of practical magic. 
I now require six of the cards to be selected by members 
of my au^ence. {Audience select six cards from the pack.) 
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‘ Now in order to ensure that everything is all fair and 
square I shall be glad to have the assistance of a gentleman 
to help me, and incidentally to keep a close watch on my 
movements. . . . Thank you, sir. Will you first of all 
collect the six cards that have been selected and bring 
them to me ? {Assistant collects the cards.) Thank you. 
Now will you place them in this bag {produce changing hag), 
which you can see is quite ordinary ? Now please take one 
of the cards from the bag, and do not on any account 
allow me to see which one you take. {Allow card to he 
taken from the forcing side of the hag.) 

* There are two handkerchiefs on the table, a red and a 
blue. Please choose one of them, whichever colour 
you prefer ; I want you to have a perfectly free choice. 
{Assistant takes a handkerchief.) You prefer the blue one ? 
Very well. Now please tie your chosen card, face down- 
wards, upon my arm, using the blue handkerchief. {Assis- 
tant ties the forced card on arm of performer.) That's right. 
And now to invoke the aid of magic. {Take up magic 
wand and touch arm imth it ; then untie the blue handkerchief 
and reveal the number on arm.) Just a touch with the 
magic wand and here you see the actual recording of the 
divometer of C3, the chosen card, imprinted on my arm 
in the same colour as the chosen handkerchief. Isn't it 
wonderful ? ' 
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A VENTRILOQUIAL DIALOGUE 

M any conjurers give a double turn of Conjuring 
and Ventriloquism, and such are always on the 
look-out for a good pithy dialogue which will 
sustain the interest and amusement of the audience to 
the end. 

Some ventriloquial dialogues are written to order — 
others written merely to sell ; but a few are written by 
the performers themselves, who, of course, know the 
requirements and do their best to fulfil them. 

I wrote ‘ Little Miss Muffett * several years ago, have 
used it on many occasions, and have had the pleasure of 
receiving the warm approval of the little ones. 

It consists of an annotated nursery rhyme, which is 
very easy to memorize, and I am hopeful that others may 
find it as useful as I have done. Being so familiar to all 
classes of children, the story is always followed keenly 
from beginning to end, and will be found more entertaining 
for the young than a series of unconnected jokes. 

Vent. Can you recite something to the girls and boys 
before you go ? 

Boy. Yes, I can — I know I can — because I can ! 

Vent, Well, recite something then. 

Boy. Do you know that when I recite the girls and boys 

either laugh or 

Vent. Or what ? 

Boy. Or they don't, of course ! 

Vent. Well, get on with the recitation. 

Boy. Here goes then ! 

Mary had a little lamb ; its fleece was black 
as soot, 

And everywhere that Mary went, it's sooty 
foot it put. 

I don't think much of that. 
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Boy, I know a better one, I do. 

Vent. What is it called ? 

Boy. ‘ Little Miss Muffett.* Shall I say it ? 

Vent. Yes, please. 

Boy. Shall I say the last verse first ? 

Vent. Say the last verse first ! Whatever for ? 

Boy. Why, because if anyone comes in late they won't 
miss the beginning. 

Vent. You get on with the recitation, and say it in the 
proper way. 

Boy. All right ! {Announces title.) ' Little Miss Muffett.' 

Little Miss Muffett. {Pauses.) Muffett — Muf- 

fet I did say Muffett, didn't I ? 

Vent. Yes, you did. Go on. 

Boy. Little Miss Muffett 

Vent. Well, go on. She did something. Now what did 
she do ? 

Boy. She went for a walk ! 

Vent. No, she did not. She sat 

Boy. Oh, yes, so she did. Little Miss Muffett sat 

Vent. Now where did she sit ? 

Boy. She sat on a chair. 

Vent. No — ^no — ^no. She sat on a tuffett 

Boy. Oh, yes, so she did. Little Miss Muffett sat on a 
tuffett 

Vent. Go on. What was she doing there ? 

Boy. She was having a rest. 

Vent. No — ^no. She was eating 

Boy. Oh, yes, so she was. Eating 

Vent. Eating what ? 

Boy. Tripe and onions. 

Vent. Nothing of the kind. She was eating some curds 
and whey. 

Boy. Oh, yes. So she was. Eating some curds and 
whey 

Vent. Go on. There came 

Boy. There came^ 
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Vent. Well, who came ? 

Boy. Her Aunt Eliza. 

Vent. No — ^no. There came a big- 

Boy. Oh, yes, so there did. There came a big 

Vent. A big what ? 

Boy. A big policeman. 

Vent. There came a big spider 

Boy. So he did, the httle rascal ! There came a big 
spider 

Vent. Well, what did the spider do ? 

Boy. He ate a poor httle fly. 

Vent. No, he did not. He sat down. 

Boy. Oh, yes, so he did. He sat down 

Vent. Now come, where did he sit down ? 

Boy. He sat down on top of Miss Muflett. 

Vent. Nothing of the kind. He sat down beside her. 

Boy. Oh, yes, so he did. He sat down beside her 

Vent. Well, what did he do then ? 

Boy. He told her a funny story. 

Vent. No, he did not. He frightened Miss Muffett. Now 
see whether you cannot manage to finish it. 

Boy. He frightened Miss Muffett — ^he frightened Miss 
Muffett 

Vent. Come, come ! Surely you can remember where he 
frightened Miss Muffett to ? 

Boy. Of course I do. He frightened her to Jericho. 
Vent. No — no. Away. (Boy endeavours to slide off 
ventriloquist' s knee.) Where are you going ? 

Boy. Well, you told me to get away. 

Vent. No, I did not. I was merely telling you where the 
spider frightened Miss Muffett to. 

Boy. Oh, yes, of course you were. 

Vent. Now see whether you cannot manage to say it 
through without any mistakes. 

Boy. That's easy. Little Miss Muffett sat — she didn't 
sit on a chair, did she ? 

Vent. No, she sat on a tuffett. 
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Boy. Well, I knew that. I didn*t want you to tell me. 

Vent. All right. I won’t tell you again. Proceed. 

Boy. Little Miss Muffett sat on a tuffett, eating — she 
wasn’t eating tripe and onions, was she ? 

Vent. No, she was not. 

Boy. Eating, eating {Boy hesitates.) 

Vent. I thought you said that you knew it ! 

Boy. So I do. 

Vent. Well, say it then. 

Boy. Sat on a tuffett, eating — eating 

Vent. Well, we cannot wait for you all the evening. 
Eating some curds and whey. 

Boy. Yes, you’re quite right. So she was. Eating some 
curds and whey. There came — ^her Aunt Eliza 
and Uncle Joe didn’t come, did they ? 

Vent. No, they did not. 

Boy. There came 

Vent. You said just now that you knew it. Now who 
came ? 

Boy. Do you and the girls and boys know who came ? 

Vent. Of course we do, but do you know it ? 

Boy. Of course I do. 

Vent. Well, say it then. 

Boy. But if I know it, and you know it, and the girls 
and boys know it, we don’t want to waste any 
more time about it, do we ? 

Vent. Oh, no, you’re not going to get out of it like that. 

{Emphasizing each word.) Now — do — you — areally 
— ^know ? 

Boy. {In the same style.) Yes — I — areally — know — but — 
I — ^really — ^forget. 

Vent. I thought as much. Well, there came a big spider 

Boy. That’s right. {Repeats very rapidly.) There came 
a big spider, who sat down beside her, and 
frightened Miss Muffett away. 

Vent. At last ! 

(Proceed with further stock dialogue,or song finale.) 
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THE AFGHAN NECKLACES 


EFFECT 

A PINK and a blue necklace, wrapped in papers of 
their respective colours, are unwrapped and ex- 
■ hibited. The performer explains that the colours 
of the beads are very sensitive and liable to be affected 
by contact with another colour. Therefore in order to 
preserve the tints each necklace is wrapped in paper of 
its own particular colour. 

In order to prove how contact with another colour 
affects the necklaces, the pink necklace is wrapped in the 
blue paper and the blue necklace in the pink paper. 

They are quickly unwrapped, but it is seen that the 
colours are already changing, each necklace being partly 
pink and partly blue. 

They are re-wrapped in the pink and blue papers, and 
placed in a jewel box, first shown to be empty. A touch 
is now given with the magic wand, and upon opening the 
packages it is seen that the pink paper contains a complete 
pink necklace and the blue paper a blue necklace. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

1. Three pieces of pink and three pieces of blue paper. 

2. Two necklaces made of pink beads and two made of 
blue beads. Two necklaces made of mixed pink and blue 
beads. (Three of each of the pink and blue necklaces may 
be purchased at one of the popular ' Nothing Over 6d. 
Stores One of each colour is cut and re-strung with the 
pink and blue beads intermingled.) 

3. A jewel box fitted with a loose flap in the fid, similar 
to the wooden card box. 
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WORKING 

The six necklaces are all wrapped in paper before 
commencement of the presentation. The two pink neck- 
laces are wrapped in pink paper and the two blue in blue 
paper. One of each colour is placed in the bottom of the 
jewel box, another of each colour being concealed behind 
the loose flap in the hd, as shown in Fig. 137. 

One of the mixed coloured necklaces is wrapped in pink 
paper and one in blue paper. These are placed behind 
the open jewel box and in front of the black-art well. The 
exact position of the table at the commencement is indi- 
cated in Fig. 138. 


JEWEL BOX 



The two necklaces are first taken from the inside of the 
jewel box, unwrapped, and exhibited. They are then 
re-wrapped in papers of a different colour, i.e. the pink 
necklace in the blue paper and the blue necklace in the 
pink paper. These are apparently laid upon the table, 
but are actually dropped in the black art well as the jewel 
box is taken up to show that it is now empty. The jewel 
box is replaced upon the table and the papers reopened, 
disclosing the mixed bead necklaces. They are re-wrapped 
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in their papers and placed in the jewel box, the lid being 
closed. This causes the flap to fall into the bottom of the 
box, together with the concealed pair of necklaces, and 
incidentally covering the mixed pair of necklaces. 

The box is now opened and the packages unwrapped, 
showing a pink necklace in the pink paper and a blue in 
the blue paper. 



PATTER 

' Ladies and gentlemen, a young lady had a pair of 
necklaces sent to her as a present from Afghanistan, by 
her vmcle. One of these was pink and one blue. The 
yoimg lady’s uncle warned her that the colours were very 
sensitive and must not be placed near other colours. 
Therefore she must wear the pink necklace when wearing 
a pink dress and the blue necklace when wearing a blue 
dress. To preserve the colours they had to be kept 
wrapped in paper of their own colour when not in use. 
She kept the necklaces in her jewel box. This is the jewel 
box, and here are the two necklaces. {Take packages 
pyoffi hoXf opeyi afid exhihxt yiecklacesp I think they look 
very nice, don’t you ? {Place one of the necklaces around 
neck.) I feel rather sorry that it is not the fashion for 
gentlemen to wear necklaces. However, to resume. "The 
young lady had taken the necklaces from her box one day 
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to show to a friend, as I am now showing them to you. 
In replacing them, however, she rather carelessly wrapped 
the pink necklace in the blue paper— hke this. {Wrap the 
pink necklace in the blue paper) And she also wrapped 
the blue necklace in the pink paper— hke this. {Wrap 
the blue necklace in the pink paper.) She took up the jewel 
box {drop the two packages into the black-art well and take 
up box), and was just going to put the necklaces away 
when she remembered what she had done. She at once 
opened the packets, but found that the colours were 
changing already. {Take up the two exposed packets, open 
and exhibit the mixed bead necklaces.) She was naturally 
disturbed, and for the time being she wrapped them up 
again and placed them in the empty jewel box. {Show 
interior of jewel box. Re-wrap necMaces, place in box, and 
close the lid.) 

‘ Some time later she took the necklaces from the box, 
and was dehghted to find that the papers had completed 
their work, the pink paper having changed all the blue 
beads to pink and the blue paper all the pink beads to 
blue. {Open jewel box and take out the packets fallen from 
the lid. Show the pink necklace in the pink paper and the 
blue necklace in the blue paper.) You may be sure that 
the young lady was very glad to get her necklaces into a 
definite colour again.’ 



THE SEVERED AFGHAN NECKLACE 


T he colour-changing effect of * The Afghan Neck- 
laces * permits of a further development, which, by 
the way, is by no means an anti-climax. The 
present sequel may, if desired, be given as a separate item. 

EFFECT 

After the two necklaces have been taken from the jewel 
box in the previous effect and exhibited, one of them is 
held over an empty tumbler and tlie string cut with a pair 
of scissors, the beads bemg allowed to fall into the tiunbler, 
together with the empty string. The tumbler is now 
covered with a cloth and a touch given with the magic 
wand. The cloth is removed and the necklace is taken 
from the tumbler with the beads threaded on the string 
as at fii'st. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

1. A duphcate pink or blue necklace. 

2. A mirror tumbler. 

3. A pair of scissors. 

4. A silk handkerchief, preferably a ‘ charm silk on 
which is printed the signs of the zodiac. 

WORKING 

The mirror tumbler is standing on performer's table, 
with the duphcate necklace at the rear of the mirror, the 
empty half being towards the audience. The necklace is 
held in the left hand, over the exposed half of the tumbler, 
and a cut made with the scissors, as shown in Fig. 139. 
The beads are aUowed to fall, or are * peeled ' from the 
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string, into the tumbler, the empty piece of string being 
finally added to the beads. The silk handkerchief is now 
covered over the tumbler and a pass made with the wand. 
An all-important movement of the trick follows. The 
performer partly raises the rear of the handkerchief with 
his left hand, * in order to see how things are progressing 
and, under cover of the handkerchief^ turns the tumbler 
with his right hand, so that the half of the tumbler con- 
taining the threaded necklace is towards the audience. 
The handkerchief is subsequently removed and the restored 
necklace withdrawn from the tumbler. 

COT“V\Na TH€ NECKL^CE 



PATTER 

‘ And now, ladies, I dare say that at some time or 
another you or one of your friends have had the misfortune 
to break the string of a necklace. This of course necessi- 
tated a long search for the scattered beads, and a further 
loss of time in re-threading. The Afghan necklaces are, 
as you have just seen, susceptible to magical influences, 
and this influence also operates should the owner unfortu- 
nately break the string of the necklace. {Take one of the 
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neclUaces from the jewel box and hold it over the tumbler,) 
When that catastrophe occurs the necklace is parted— like 
this {cut with the scissors), and the beads fall. (Allow beads 
to fall into the exposed half of the tumbler. Then add the 
piece of string,) The string of course goes with the beads. 
Now to impart the magical influence. (Hold up ** charm 
silk printed with the signs of the zodiac) Here is the 
emblem of concentrated magic, which I will place over 
the glass. Just a touch with the magic wand to consolidate 
matters. (JPZace handkerchief over the tumbler and make 
a pass with the wand.) I wonder whether the restoration 
is complete yet. I will just have a peep. (Partly raise 
handkerchief from the rear with the left hand and turn tumbler 
with the right hand.) Very nearly ready. Another touch 
with the magic wand and here is the necklace, weU and 
truly joined together by means of pure magic.* (Remove 
handkerchief and produce necklace from tumbler) 



AN ALPHABETICAL FINALE 


EFFECT 

A NUMBER of playing cards, together with some 
alphabetical cards and a few pieces of coloured 
• ribbon, are placed into an empty opera hat. 
After a touch with the magic wand seven boxes, with 
ribbon handles, made from the playing cards and pieces 
of ribbon are taken from the hat. These are stood in two 
rows upon a tray. 

In response to a supposed query as to what has become 
of the alphabet cards, the performer turns the tray and 
shows the backs of the boxes, on which are set forth the 
letters ‘GOODBYE’. 

He then closes the empty opera hat and makes his exit. 
MATERIALS REQUIRED 

I. An opera hat, with a loose piece of black silk, just 
large enough to cover the centre opening when the hat is 
closed. 

2. A narrow tray about fifteen inches long. 

3. A few playing cards, with assorted backs in several 
colours, and some short pieces of coloured ribbon to match. 

4. Seven alphabet cards. These are painted with black 
paint on white paper, and then stuck on the faces of 
playing cards with assorted backs similar to the above. 
The necessary letters are shown in Fig. 140. (Note that 
they must be drawn to suit a horizontally shaped card.) 

5. A set of seven collapsible boxes, made up from 
playing cards with assorted coloured backs, and fitted with 
ribbon handles. 

On one side of each box is pasted a duplicate letter of 
those shown in Fig. 140. 
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These card boxes may be purchased, ready made, from 
a conjuring depot, and the letters added. They are, 
however, very easily made, and afford an opportunity for 
usefully employing some of the odds and ends of various 

B 

packs of cards which all conjurers accumulate sooner or 

dance at Fig. 141 will show the method of making 

the boxes. The cards are arranged so that the faces form 
constructor of fancv card box 



A. ^ 

FIG. I 41 


2 OF TH\S 



FIG. 140 


the inside of the box. The coloured backs thereby come 
on the outside of the boxes, and provide a pleasmg spec- 
tacular display when they are produced. 
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The cards axe hinged by means of a strip of gummed 
adhesive tape, as sold by stationers for repairing music, 
etc. These hinges are indicated in Fig. 141 by the shaded 
strips between the cards. 

The sides lettered C C are cut to the exact width of a 
playing card and hinged as shown. The ribbon handle is 
stuck to each of the sides, being first passed through the 
holes cut in the top card at D D. 

The box is completed by folding together and fixing the 
free half of the hinge lettered A A to the face of the top 
card at B B. The completed box is flattened by pressing 
the sides inwards and folding the body of the box twice 
to the area of a single card. It must be so folded that 
the handle is on one of the exposed sides and the letter 
of the box on the other. 


CLOSED 



collapsible boxes 

CONCEALED HERE 
UNDER LOOSE 1 


FIG. 142 

A pull at the ribbon is all that is necessary to cause the 
box to open out to its fullest extent, in which position it 
remains. 


WORKING 

The opera hat is loaded with the seven collapsible boxes 
by placing a three and a four side by side in the bottom 
of the hat and covering them over with the loose piece of 
black silk. The hat may then be pressed flat, as shown 
in Fig. 142, and betray no indication of the load. 

The performer takes up the hat, which is casually shown, 
spnmg open and placed brim upwards upon the table. 

The backs of the assorted playing cards and the alphabet 
cards are exhibited and, with the few pieces of ribbon, 
tlirown into the hat. 
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A touch is given with the magic wand, and the boxes 
are forthwith produced and placed upon the tray. The 
letters on the sides of the boxes are not revealed to the 
audience at hrst, the boxes being withdrawn from the hat 
with the decorated coloured sides outwards. They are 
placed upon the tray with the letters towards the performer, 
as shown in Fig. 143. Of course it is important to note that 
the boxes are loaded into the hat, so that they may be 
produced in the order shown, starting with E, then Y, 
and so on. 

The performer now pretends to hear a remark as to 
what has become of the letter cards, and thereupon turns 
the tray and discloses the word ‘GOOD BYE'. 
Finally he closes tiie opera hat to casually signify its 
emptiness, places it under his arm, or, if preferred, leaves 
it upon the table, and retires. 

PATTER 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I think that it is about time 
that I put on my hat and took my departure. (Fake up 
the folded opera hat from the table, and hold up edge to 
audience,) By the way, you can see tliat 1 have not used 
it as a means for taking away any of your personal effects. 
[Spring the hat open and place upon the table brim upwards,) 
Here is a httle final effect which may perhaps interest 
you, and which is really the last word in conjuring. [Exhibit 
the assorted playing cards,) These cards are very pretty 
from a collector's point of view, but useless from a player's 
point of view. I have, however, discovered a use for them. 
[Throw the assorted playing cards, one at a time, into the 
hat and exhibit the alphabet cards,) A letter stuck on one 
side is very useful for teaching the children their alphabet. 
You will, I feel sure, appreciate the fact that the pretty 
backing makes the lesson more interesting. [I'hrow the 
alphabet cards into the hat and exhibit the pieces of coloured 
ribbon,) The magic wand, however, will show that it can 
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do something more with these cards, assisted by these 
pieces of coloured ribbon. {Throw the pieces of ribbon into 
the hat. Stir with the magic wand, dislodging the piece of 
black silk, covering the folded boxes.) 

' One 1 two 1 three ! That should be sufficient. [Pro- 
duce the boxes, coloured sides outwards.) What a wonderful 


FANCY BOXES PRODUCED FROM HAT 



transformation. [To a supposed remark from the audience :) 
What did you say ? What has become of the letters ? 
Of course you would like to see them. (Turn tray.) Here 
they are, and you will understand now what I meant when 
I said that it was the last word in conjuring — or in anything 
else for that matter. (Close opera hat, bow to audience, 
point to boxes, and say .*) 


‘GOOD BYE' 







APPENDIX 

MAGICAL APPARATUS 


M any of the properties referred to in the foregoing 
pages may be made at home, but for the benefit of 
those who prefer to purchase, a list of apparatus 
mentioned in the book is given, together with approximate 
prices. 

Black Art Table, from 305. 

Bonus Genius, is. 6d. 

Burning Handkerchief Globe, from 4s. 6d. 

Bretma Die Box, 35s. 

Candle to Bouquet, 38s 6d. 

Card Banner for Name, 3s. 6d» 

Card -changing Box (Wood, with loose flap), is. 6d. 

,, ,, (Roter berg's), 9s. 6d. 

Card to Match-box, 6d. 

Card Star, 35s. 

Charm Silks, 2s. 6d. 

Chinese Rings, from 2S. 6d. per set. 

Colour-changing Handkerchief, 3s. 

Conjurer’s Pistol Tube, 3s. 6d. 

De Kolta Flowers, 6s 6d. per 100. 

Doll's House, 8s. 6d. 

Drawer Box, from is. 

Dyeing Handkerchief Tube, 4s. 6d, 

Elusive Stop, The, 30s. 

Excelsior Clip, id. 

Fancy Card Boxes, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

Feather Bouquet, from 4s. 6d. 

Floral Wonder, from 3s. 

Flower Cones, /^d. each. 

Forcing Bag, from 3s. td. 

Gloves to Bouquet, 5s. 

Handkerchief Cylinder, is. 

Mirror Tumbler, 4s. 

Magic Wand, from is. 

Mock Bandage with spring, ()d. 

Plant from Japanese Trays, 67s. ^d. 

Rose in Button-hole, ^d. 
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Rubber Cover for Tumbler, is. 

Servante, from 2s. 

Shell Die and Cover, from gi. 

Single Die Box, 5s. gtf. 

Silk Flags, 4s, to 63s. each. 

Silk Handkerchiefs, from 6d. each. 
Sliding Die Box, from i8s. 6d. 

Spiked Flower Sprays, los. 6d per dozen. 
Stodare Egg, is. gd. 

Sympathetic Cubes, 21s. 

Tambourine Rings, from 4s. 6i. 


MAGICAL DEALERS 

The following firms specialize in conjuring apparatus : 

E. Bagshawe & Co., 19a Sutherland Place, Bayswater, S.W. 2. 
L. Davenport & Co., 15 New Oxford Street, W.C. i. 

A. W. Gamage, Ltd., Holborn, E.C. i. 

W. Goldston, Ltd., 14 Green Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 
Hamley's Ltd., 86 & 87 High Holborn, W.C. i. 

W. Hutchinson, 45 Montague Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

H. Leat, 26 Burmester Road, Tooting, S.W. 17. 

The London Magical Co., 149a, Junction Road, N. 19. 

E. Stanyon, 76 Solent Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 6. 

H. Wiles, Ltd., 124 Market Street, Manchester. 

C. O. Williams, 107 Stacey Road, Cardiff. 


MAGICAL SOCIETIES 

Those who desire to enter into the deeper side of magical 
entertaining will find that they will derive great assistance 
by joining a magical society. 

The following are the magical societies in this country : 
The Magic Circle, Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
The Magicians’ Club, 14 Green Street, W.C. 2. 

British Magical Society, 18 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
Mahatma Circle of Magicians, 15 Dorset Street, The Brook, 
Liverpool. 

Order of the Maji, 15 West Grove, C. on M., Manchester. 
Bristol Society of Magic, 30 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Leeds Magical Society, 19 Keplar Grove, Roundhay Road, 
Leeds. 
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Shefi&eld Circle of Magicians, 141 Clarence Street, Sheffield. 
West of England Magical ^ciety, 45 Roseberry Avenue, 
Plymouth. 

Associated Wizards of the South, 126 Mayfield Road, 
Southampton. 

The Society of Yorkshire Magicians, 3 William Street, 
Laisterdyke, Bradford. 


MAGICAL JOURNALS 

The Magic Wand. 3s. 6 d. quarterly. 24 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

The Magician. 6 d. monthly. Holbom, W.C. i. 

The Magic Civcular. Issued monthly to members of the 
Magic Circle only. 

The Sphinx, is. 2d. monthly. Published in Kansas City, 
U.S.A., and obtainable in this country at most magical 
dealers’. 

The Linking Ring. is. 2d. monthly. Published in Kenton, 
U.S.A., and obtainable as above. 


Printed by Jarrold 6 - Sons, Ltd., Norwich. 
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ANSTEY (F.) 

I'HE Young Reciter and Model 
Music-Hall 5s. net. 

ARMSTRONG (Anthony) (‘A. A.* 
of Punch) 

Warriors at Ease 
Warriors Still at Ease 
Selected Warriors 
Pfrcival and 1 
Percival at Play 
Apple and Percival 
Me and Frances 
H ow to do It 
Britisher on Broadway 

Jtach 3s. 6d. net. 

Livestock in Barracks 

Illustrated by E. H. Shfpard. 

6a'. net. 

Yesterdailies. Illustrated. 5.U net. 
Easy Warriors 

Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 

5A-. net. 

BAGENAL (Hope) and WOOD (Alex.) 
Planning for Good Acou.srics 
Illustrated. £1 2s. td. net. 
BAIKIE (James) 

Egyptian Antiquities in the Nile 
Valley. Illustrated. is. net. 
BAIN (F. W.) 

A Digit of the Moon 
The Descent of the Sun 
A Heifer of the Dawn 
In the Great God’s Hair 
A Draught of the Blue 
An Essence of the Dusk 
AN Incarnation of the Snow 
A Mine of Faults 


The Ashes of a God 
Bubbles of the Foam 
A Syrup of the Bees 
The Livery of Eve 
The Substance of a Dream 

Each 3s. bd. net. 

An Echo of the Spheri-s 

10s. 6d. net. 

BAI.FOUR (Sir Graham) 

The Life of Robert Louis 

Stevenson lor. 6d. net. 

Also, 2$. (id. net. 

I BARKER (Ernest) 

National Character 

10.9. bd. net. 

Greek Political Theory 
I 14^. 

Church, State and Study 

los. bd. net. 

I BELLOC (Hilaire) 

Paris 8s. bd. net. 

The Pyrenees 8s. bd. net. 

Marie Antoinette i8s. net. 

A History of England 
ln7Vols. Vols. 1 , 11 , II land IV 
Each 15s. net. 

On Nothing 
Hills and the Sea 
On Something 

This and That and the Other 
On 

First and I.ast 
On Everything 
On Anything 
Emmanuel Burden 
A Picked Company 

Each 3S. bd. net. 
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BIRMINGHAM (George A.) 

A WAYFARIiR IN HUNGARY 

Illustrated. 8^. td. net. 
Spillikins ; Essays 35. td. net. 
Ships and Sealing-Wax : Essays 
3s. td. net. 

BUDGE (Sir E. A. WalHs) 

A History of Ethiopia: Nubia 
AND Abyssinia I 

Illustrated. 2 vols. £3 13s. (id. net. 
CHARLTON (Moyra) 

Patch : The Story of a Mongrel 
I llustrated by G. D. Armour. 

. net. 

The Midnight Steeplechase 
I llustrated by Gilbert Holiday. 

5^. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.) 

All is Grist ts. net. 

The Ballad of the White Horse 
3s. (id. net. 
Also illustrated by Robert 
AUSTIN. 12^. td. net. 

Charles Dickens 
Come to Think of It . . . 
Generally Speaking 
All Things Considered 
Tremendous Trifles 
Fancifb versus Fads 
Alarms and Discursions 
A Miscellany of Men 
The Uses of Diversity 
The Outline of Sanity 
The Flying Inn Each 3s. ()d. net. 
Wine, Water and Song is. 6d. net. 
CLUTTON-BROGK (A.) 

What is the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
Essays on Art 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet 

Each 5*. net. 
More Essays on Books 
Essays on Religion 
More Essays on Religion 

Each (is. net. 
Shelley, the Man and the Poet 
I llustrated, ys. td. net. 
Essays on Books 
Essays on Literature and Life 
Essays on Life Each 35 . bd. net. 
CRAWLEY (Ernest) 

The Mystic Rose. Revised and 
Enlarged by 'Fheodore Bester- 
man. 2 vols. jCi I or. net. 

STUDlFJi OF SAVAGF-S AND SeX 
Edited by Theodore Besierman 
I or. bd. net. 
Dress, Drinks and Drums 
Edited by Theodore Bester- 
man. izr. bd. net. 


CURLE (J. H.) 

The Shadow-Show 6 s. net. 

Also, 3r. bd. net. 
This World of Ours yr. bd. net. 
To-day and To-morrow 6r. net. 
This World First 6r. net. 

DUGDALE (E. T. S.) 

German Diplomatic Documents, 

1871-1914 

In 4 vols. Vol. I, 1871-90. 
Vol. II, 1891-8. Vol. Ill, 1898- 
1910. Vol. IV, 1911-1914. 

Each £i IS. net. 
EDWARDES (Tlckner) 

I'HE Lore of the Honey-Bee 
Illustrated, yr. bd. and 3r. bd. net. 
Beekeeping for All 

Illustrated. 3r. bd. net. 
The Bee-Master of Warrilow 
Illustrated, yr. bd. net. 
Bee-Keeping Do’s and Don’ts 

2r. bd. net. 

Lift-Luck on Southern Roads 
S r. net. 

EINSTEIN (Albert) 

Relativity : The Speqal and 
General Theory Sr. net. 
Sidelights on IBiLativity 
■ ^d. net. 

The Meaning of Relativity 

5 ^. 

The Brownian Movement 

sr. net. 

EISLER (Robert) 

The Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist. 

Illustrated. Cz zs. net. 
FIELD (G. C.) 

Moral Theory 6r. net. 

Plato and His Contemporaries 
I 2r. bd. net. 

Prejudice and Impartiality 

zs. bd. net. 

FINER (H.) 

The ’Fheory and Practice of 
Modern Government. 2 vols. 

£z zs. net. 

FYLEMAN (Rose) 

P'AiRiES AND Chimneys 

The Fairy Green 

The Fairy Flute Each zs. net. 

The Rainbow Cat 

Eight Little Plays for Children 

Forty Good-night Tales 

Forty Good-morning Tales 

Seven Little Plays for Children 
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FYLEMAN (Rose) — continued 
Twenty Tea-Time Tales 

Each 2s. 6d. net. 
The Easter Hare 
I llustrated by Decie Merwin. 

3*. bd. net. 

Fifty-one New Nursery Rhymes 
Illustrated by DOROTHY Rur- 
ROUGHF„s. 6s. net. 

The Strange Adventures of 
Captain Marwiiopple 
Illustrated by Gertrude Lind- 
say. js. 6d. net. 

The Rose Fyleman Fairy Rook 
Illustrated by Hilda Miller. 

I os. 6 d. net. 

GIBBON (Edward) 

The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 

With Notes, Appendixes and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury. Illustrated, 7 vols. 
15s. net each volume. Also, un- 
illustrated, 7r. 6 d. net each volume. 
GLOVER (T. R.) 

Virgil 

The Conflict of Religions in tub 
Early Roman Empire ^ 
Poets and Puritans 

Each I or. bd. net. 
From Pericles to Philip 
GRAHAM (Harry) bd. net. 

The World we Laugh in 

Illustrated by ‘ Fisil.’ 51. net. 
Strained Relations 

Illustrated by II, STUART MenZIES 
and Hendy bs. net. 

The World’s Workers 
Illustrated by ‘ Fougasse ’. 5s.net. 
Adam’s Appt.es 

Illustrated by JOHN Reynolds. 

5S. net. 

GRAHAME (Kenneth) 

The Wind in the W’illows 

7 t, bd. net. 
Also illustrated by Erne-st H. 
Shepard Cloth, ys. bd. net. 
Green Leather, 12s. bd. net. 
Pocket Edition, unillustrated. 

Cloth, 3s. bd. net. 
Green Morocco, ys. bd. net. 
The Kenneth Grahame Book 
(‘ Dream Days ’, ‘ The Golden 
Age ' and ‘ I'he Wind in the 
Willows ’ in one volume). 

ys. bd. net. 

See also Milne (A. A.) 
HAOFIELD (J. A.) 

Psychology and Morals. 6s. net. 


HALL (H. R.) 

The Ancient History of thh 
Near East. £i is. net. 

The Civilization of Greece in 
the Bronze Age £1 los. net. 
HEATON (Rose Hennlker) 

The Perfect Hostess 
D ecorated by A. E. Taator. 
ys. bd. net. Gift Edition. £1 is. net. 
The Perfect Schoolgirl 

\s. bd. net. 

HERBERT (A. P.) 

Helen zs. bd. net. 

Derby Day zs. bd. net. 

I'ANTiVY Towers zs. bd. net. 

Honeybubble & Co. 3s. bd. net. 

Misi.eading Cases in the Common 
Law. With an Introduction by 
Lord Hew art. 55. net. 

More Misleading Cases ss. net. 
Wisdom for the Wise 

Illustrated by George Morrow. 

5$. net. 

The Wherffore and the Why 
Illustrated by George Morrow. 

3r. bd. net. 

The Bomber Gipsy 3s. bd. net. 

The Secret Battle 3s. bd. net. 

I’he House by the River 

3r. bd. net. 

* No Boats on the River * 

Illustrated. 55; net. 
HOLDSWORTH (Sir W. S.) 

A History of English Law 
Nine Volumes. £i 5s. net each. 
Index Volume by Edward Potton. 

£\ 15 . net. 

HUDSON (W. H.) 

A Shepherd’s I.ife 

Illustrated. lor. bd. net. 
Also unillustrated. 35. bd. net. 
HUTTON (Edward) 

Cities of Sicily 

Illustrated, lor. bd. net. 
Milan and Lombardy 
I' liE Cities of Romagna and thb 
Marches 

Siena and Southern Tuscany 
Naples and Southern Italy 
Illustrated. Each 8s. bd. net. 
A W.^YFARER in UNKNOWN TUSCAN Y 
The Cities of Spain 
The Cities of Umbria 
Country Walks about Florence 
Rome 

Florence and Northern Tuscany 
Venice and Venetia 

Illustrated. Each ys. bd. net. 
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HYAMSON (Albert M.) 

Palestine Old and New 

Illustrated. yr. td. net. 

A History of the Jews in 
England 

Illustrated. lor. td. net. 

INGE (W. R.), D.Dm Dean of St. 
Paul *s 

Christian Mysticism, yr. td. net. 
JOHNS (Rowland) 

Dogs You’d Like to Meet 
Let Dogs Delight 
All Sorts of Dogs 

Each^ Illustrated, 31. td. net. 


So You Like Dogs! 

Eachf Illustrated, 65. net. 


* Our Friend the Dog ’ Series 
Edited by Rowland Johns. Nine 
Volumes : — 

The Cairn 
The Cocker Spaniel 
The Fox-Terrier 
The Pekingese 
The Airedale 
The Alsatian 
The Scottish Terrier 
The Chow-Chow 
The Irish Setter 

Each, 2i. 6d. net. 

KIPLING (Rudyard) 

Barrack-Room Ballads 
The Seven Seas 
The Five Nations 
Departmental Ditties 
The Years Between 
Four Editions of these famous 
volumes of poems are now pub- 
lished, viz. : — 

Buckram, ys, (id. net. 
Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, ys. 6d. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes 
each book. 35. net each vol. 
A Kipling Anthology — Verse 
Leather ys. 6d, net. 

Cloth 6s. net and 3^. 6d. net. 

Twenty Poems from Rudyard 
Kipling js. net. 

A Choice of Songs zs. net. 

Selected Poems u. net. 

LAMB (Charles and Mary) 

The Complete Works 

Edited by E. V. LucAS. Six 

volumes. 6s. net each. 

Selected Letters 
Edited by G. T. Clapton. 

3X. 6d. net. 


The Charles Lamb Day-Book 
Compiled by E. V. LucAS. 6j. net, 
LANKESTER (Sir Ray) 

Science from an Easy Chair 

First Series 

Science from an Easy Chair 

Second Series 

Diversions of a Naturalist 
Great and Small Things 

Each, Illustrated, ys. 6d. net. 
Secrets of Earth and Sea 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
LINDRUM (Walter) 

Billiards. Illustrated, ts. 6d. net. 
LODGE (Sir 
I Man and the 

ys. td. net and 35. 6d. net. 
The Survival of Man ys. 6d. net 
Raymond lor. 6d. net 

Raymond Revised 6 s. net. 

Modern Problems 3 s. td. net. 
Reason and Belief 35. td. net. 
The Subs'i ancf, of Faith zs. net 
Relativity is. net 

Conviction of Survival «. net 
LUCAS (E. V.) 

Reading, Writing and Remem- 
bering i8l net 

The Life of Charles Lamb 
2 Vols. £i is. net 

The Colvins and Their Friends 
jCi is. net 

Vermeer the Magical 5*. net 
A Wanderer in Rome 
A Wanderer in Holland 
A Wanderer in London 
London Revisited (Revised) 

A Wanderer in Paris 
A Wanderer in Florence 
A Wanderer in Venice 

Each 105 . td. net 
A Wanderer among Pictures 

85. td. net. 

E. V. Lucas’s London £i net 
The Open Road 65. net 

Also, illustrated by CLAUDE A. 
Shepperson, A.R.W.S, 

105 . td. net. 

Also, India Paper. 

Leather, ys. td. net 
The Joy of Life 65. net 

Leather Edition, ys. td. net. 
Also, India Paper. 

Leather, ys. td. rut 
The CJentlest Art 
The Second Post 
Fireside and Sunshine 
Characi'er and Comedy 
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LUCAS (E. V.) — continued 
Good Company 
One Day and Another 
Old Lamps for New 
Loiterer’s Harvest 
Luck of the Year 
Events and Embroideries 
A Fronded Isle 
A Rover 1 Would Re 
Giving and Receiving 
Her Infinite Variety 
Encounters and Diversions 
Turning Things Over 
Travei.ler’s Luck 
At the Sign of the Dove 

Each 25. 6d. net. 
The Phantom Journal 
Zigzags in France 
Visibility Good 

Lemon Verbena Each 6s. net. 
French Leaves. Illustrated. 

The Barber’s Clock 
Roving East and Roving West 
Each 5s. net. 
‘The More I See of Mfjm . . .’ 
Out of a Clear Sky 
If Dogs Could Write 
. . AND such Small Deer ’ 

Each 2s. 6d. net. 
No-Nose at ihe Show 
I llustrated by Persis Kirmse. 

OF 

Illustrated by Persis Kirmse. 

Each 25. 6d. net. 
The Pekinese National Anthem 
I llustrated by Persis Kirmse. 

15. net. 

See also Lamb (Charles). 

LYND (Robert) 

The Cockleshell 
Rain, Rain, Go to Spain 

Each ss. net. 

It’s a Fine World 
The Green Man 
The Pleasures of Ignorance 
The Goldfish 
The Little Angel 
The Blue Lion 
The Peal of Bells 
The Orange Tree 
The Money-Box Each 35. 6d. net. 
McDOUGALL (William) 

An Introduction to Social 
Psychology 105. bd. net. 

NatioxNal Welfare and National 
Decay 6s. net. 

An Outline of Psychology 

10s. bd. net. 


An Outline of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy 15s. 

Body and Mind 12s. bd. net. 

Character and the Conduct of 
Life ids. bd. net. 

Modern Materialism and Emer- 
gent Evolution 7s. bd. net. 

Ethics and Some Modern World 
Problems 7s. bd. net. 

The Energies of Men 

Fundamentals of Dynamic Psy- 
chology. 8s. bd. net. 

MALLET (Sir C. E.) 

A History of the University of 
Oxford. 3 Vols. Each£i is.net. 

MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 

The Blue Bird 6s. net. 

Also, illustrated by F. Cayley 

Robinson. 10s. bd. net. 

Our Eternity 6s. net. 

The Unknown Guest 6s. net. 

Poems 5s. net. 

7 ’he Wrack of the Storm 6s. net. 

The Burgomaster of Stilemonde 
5s. net. 

The Betrothal 6s. net. 

Mountain Paths 6s. net. 

I'HE Great Secret 7s. 

The Cloud that Lifted and 1 'he 
Power of the Dead 7s. bd. net. 

Mary Magdalene 2s. net. 

MARLOWE (Christopher) 

The Works. In 6 volumes. 
General Editor, R. H. Case. 


Tamburlaine, I AND 1 1 ios.6<f. net. 
7 'he Jew of Malta and The 
Massacre at Paris 10 s. bd. net. 
Poems ios. bd. net. 

Doctor Faustus 8s. bd. net. 
Edward II los. bd. net. 

MASEFIELD (John) 

On the Spanish Main 8s. bd. net. 
A Sailor’s Garland 3s. bd. net. 
Sea Like in Nelson’s Time 

7s. bd. net. 

METHUEN (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern Verse 
Shakkspeare to Hardy ; An 
Anthology of English Lyrics 

Each, Cloth, bs. net. 
Leather^ 7s. bd. net. 

MILNE (A. A.) 

Toad of Toad Hall 

A Play founded on Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘ The Wind in the 
Willows.’ 5s. net. 
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MII^NE (A. A .) — continued 

Those Were the Days : Collected 
Stories 75 . td. net. 

By Way of Introduction 
Not that it Matters 
If I May 
The Sunny Side 
The Red House Mystery 
Once a Week 
The Holiday Round 
The Day’s Play 

Mr. Pim Passes By Each 35. 6d. net. 
When We Were Very Young 
Winnie-the-Pooh 
Now We are Six 
The House at Pooh Corner 
Each illustrated by E. H. ShepARD. 
75. 6d. net. Leather, io5. bd. net. 
The Christoi'HEu Roijin Verses 
(' When We were Very Youn>; ’ 
and ‘ Now We are Six ’ in one 
volume). Illustrated in colour 
and line by E. H. Shepard. 

S5. bd. net. 

The Christopher Rorin Story 
Book 

Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 

55. net. 

The Christopher Robin Birth- 
day Book 

Illustrated by E. H. Shepard, 
35. bd. net. 

MILNE (A. A.) and FRASER-SIM- 
SON (H.) 

PouR j'EEN Songs from ‘ When We 
WERE Very Young ’ 75. bd. net. 
I’eddy Bear and Other Songs 
from ‘ When We were Very 
Young ’ ys. bd. net. 

The King’s Breakfast 3s. bd. net. 
Songs from • Now We are Six ’ 
75. bd. net. 

More ' Very Y'oung ’ Songs 

75. bd. net. 

The Hums of Pooh 75. bd. net. 
In each case the words arc by 
A. A. Milne, the music by H. 
Frasfr-Simson, and the decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. 


35. bd. net. 
Also, with Scissor Cuts by L. 
Hummel. 65. net. 

The Spell of Lxindon 
The Nights of London 
Blue Days at Sea 

Each 35. bd. net. 


In Search of England 
The Call of England 
In Search of Scotland 
In Search of Ireland 
In Search of Walf,s 

Each, illustrated, 75. bd. net. 

OMAN (Sir Charles) 

A History of the Art of War in 
THE Middle Ages, a.d. 37^^-1485 
2 vols. Illustrated. £i 165. net. 
Studif,s in the Napoleonic Wars 
85. bd. net. 

PERRY (W. J.) 

The Origin of Magic and 
Religion 

The Growth of Civilization 

Each bs. net. 

The Children of the Sun 

£\ 15. net. 

PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 

A History of Egypt 

In 6 Volumes. 

Vol. I. I'ROM THE 1 st to THE 
XVIth Dynasty 125. net. 
Vol. II. The XVIItii and XVIIIth 
Dynasties net. 

Vol. 111. XIXth to XXXth 

Dynasties 125. net, 

Vol. IV. Egypt under the 

Ptolemaic Dynasty 
By Edwyn Bevan. 15s. net. 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule 
By J. G. Milne. 125. net. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle 
Ages 

By Stanley Lane Poole. 

105. net. 

PONSONBY OF SHULBREDE 
(Lord) 

English Diaries £i 15. net. 
More English Diaries 

125. bd. net. 

Scottish and Irish Diarh-s 

105, bd. net. 

SELLAR (W. C.) and YE ATM AN 
(R. J.) 

io6(> AND All That 


And Now All This 

Illustrated by John Reynolds. 

55. net. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

The Letters Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 Vols. Each bs. net. 
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SURTEES (R. S.) 

Handley Cross 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour 

Ask Mamma 

Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds 
Plain or Ringlets ? 

Hillingdon Hall 

Each, illustrated, 7r. 6 d. net. 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities 
Hawbuck Grange 

Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
TAYLOR (A. E.) 

Plato : The Man and His Work 

£i IS. net. 

Plato : Timaeus and Chitias 

6s. net. 

Elements of Metaphysics 

12S. (id. net. 

TILDEN (William T.) 

The Art of Lawn Tennis 

Retnsed Edition. 
Singles and Doubles 

Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
The Common Sense of Lawn 
Tennis 

Match Play and the Spin of the 
Ball 

Each, illustrated, ss. net. 
TILESTON (Mary W.) 

Daily Strength for Daily Needs 

3 S. (id. net. 
India Paper. Leather, 6s. net. 
UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 

Mysticism. Revised Edition. 

15s. net. 

The Life of the Spirit and the 
Life of To-day 7s. (id. net. 
Man and the Supernatural 

7s. (id. net. 


The Golden Sequence 
Paper Boards, 3s. td. net j 
cloth, 5s. net. 

Concerning the Inner Life 

2S. net. 

The House of the Soul 2s. net. 
VARDON (Harry) 

How TO Play Golf 

Illustrated. SS. net. 

WILDE (Oscar) 

The Works 

In 16 Vols. Each 6s. 6d. net. 

I. Lord Arthur .Savile’s Crime 
and the Portrait of Mr. W. H. 

II. The Duchess of Padua 

(3s. td. net.) 

III. Poems 

IV. Lady Windermere’s Fan 

V. A Woman of No Importa.ncb 

VI. An Ideal Husband 

VII. 'PiiE Importance of Being 
Earnest 

VII I . A House of Pomegranates 

IX. Intentions 

X. De Profundis and Prison 
Letters 

XI. Essays 

XII. Salome, A Florentine 
Tragedy, and La Sainte 
Courtisane 

XIV. Selected Prose of Oscar 
Wilde 

XV. Art and Decoration 

XVI. For Love of the King 

(S^. net.) 

XVII. Vera, or the Nihilists 
WILLIAMSON (G. G.) 

The Book of Famille Rose 
Richly Illustrated. £8 8r. net. 


METHUEN’S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 
Spain. E. Allison Peers, izs. bd. net. 

Germany. J. Bithell. 155. net. 

Italy. E. G. Gardner, izs. bd. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
In 8 Vols. Each i6s. net. 


I. 

476 

to 

911. 

By J. H. Baxter. 

11. 

911 

to 

1198. 

By Z. N. Brooke. 

HI. 

1198 

to 

1378. 

By C. W. Previte- Orton. 

IV. 

1378 

to 

1494. 

By W. T. WAUGii. 

V. 

1494 

to 

1610. 

By A. J, Grant. 

VI. 

1610 

to 

1715. 

By E. R. Adair. 

VII. 

1715 

to 

1815. 

By W. F. Reddaway. 

viii. 

1815 

to 

1923. 

By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. 
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